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Southern Aid Society 
of Va., Inc. 





















announces that on Janu- 
oe Sa ary 1, 1930, it will issue 
satiate Nel OP ne Inc. Industrial Whole Life, 


ie la Twenty Year Endowment 


and Twenty Payment Life 
Insurance Contracts or Policies, in addition to its present 
line of superior Three-in-one Disability Policies. 


The company also announces the purchase of the prop- 
erties formerly owned by the Mechanics Savings Bank, 
N.W. corner Third and Clay Streets, Richmond, Virginia, 
consisting of 212 and 214 E. Clay Street and 506 and 508 
N. Third Street. It will, after making extensive altera- 
tions, occupy the main four-story building as its Home 
Office. The remainder of the property will be occupied 
by The Commercial Bank and Trust Company and other 
business and professional groups. 





Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Inc. 


Home Office: 525-7-9 N. 2nd Street, Richmond, Va. 
LIFE, HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 











Operating in Virginia, District of Columbia and New Jersey 











Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 














| HOWARD UNIVERSITY | 


Founded by General Oliver Otis Howard WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A UNIVERSITY COMPRISING NINE SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES AND GRADUATE DIVISION WITH 
FORTY-EIGHT DEPARTMENTS OFFERING 
COURSES OF STUDY LEADING TO THIR- 

TEEN UNDERGRADUATE AND NINE 
GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL 

DEGREES 


College of Liberal Arts: A.B., B.S., 
B.S. in Commerce. 

College of Education: A.B. in Education, 
and B.S. in Education. 

College of Applied Science: B.S. in Art, 
B.S. in Architecture, B.S. in Building 
Construction, B.S. in Civil Engineering, 
B.S. in Electrical Engineering, B.S. in 
Mechanical Engineering, and B. S. in 
Home Economics. 


Graduate Courses 
Senior and Junior and Sopho- 
more College Courses. 






For information address 


The President 





















MorEHOUSE COLLEGE 
(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 

College, Academy, Divinity School 

N institution famous within recent 
years for its emphasis on all sides 

of manly development—the only insti- 
tution in the far South devoted solely 
to the education of Negro young men. 
Graduates given high ranking by 
northern universities. Debat- 

Y. M. C. A., athletics, all live fea- 








and School of Music: Mus. B. 


Graduate Division: M.A., and M.S. 
School of Religion: B.Th., and B.D. 
School of Law: LL.B. 

College of Medicine: M.D. 

College of Dentistry: D.D.S. 


College of Pharmacy: Phar. C. 
and B.S. in Pharmacy 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


The academic year in Undergraduate Colleges, the School of Music and the School of 
Religion, is divided into quarters. Students may register for full credit at the beginning 
of any quarter. 


REGISTRATION FOR THE SPRING QUARTER 
BEGINS MARCH 20, 1930 


THE SECOND SEMESTER FOR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES BEGINS FEBRUARY 1, 1930. 

































































FOR INFORMATION, Address 
JOHN HOPE, President 












TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College 
of Highest Grade 
Approved by Great Educational Agencies 
ond leading Graduate Schools of the 
Country. 
Unexce..tep LocaTIon. 
Srronc Facutry. 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT. 
Plant worth 
ene and one-half million 


For further particulars address 


The President or the Dean 


TALLADEGA, COLLEGE 
TALLADEGA ALABAMA 






For further information write 


THE REGISTRAR, Howard University 


Knoxville College 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


PPP PP PPD PELL PLP PLP LLP PLLA IPI LPP 
Seautiful Situation and Healthful Location 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 
Noted for Honest and Thorough Werk. 


Fully Accredited -. 
Beard. 


Certifieates 
Seme-like Dermitory Life with Canna Supervisien 
Live Athletic and Literary Interests. 






Washington, D. C. 









Hampton Institute 
European Tour 


June 18th to July 23d 
Inclusive $440 Price 


HOLLAND, GERMANY 













AGENTS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE 


For particulars write the 
Director of Agencies 


THE CRISIS 
69 Fifth Avenue 


sOURSES: ome. i Nermal. High Seheel, Heuse 
ld, Arts and Mi 

Saar Very Reasonable 
etaleg and ether literature sent free upen request 


Addsess: J. KELLY GIFFEN, President. 
KNOXVILIS. TENN. 


New York City 


BELGIUM, FRANCE 


A Travel Study Course for Teachers, | 
Students and others, with College 
Credits if desired. Optional Trip to 

















“COLORED PEOPLE IN BIBLE HISTORY” | 
Rev. R. A. Morrisey, A.M., D.D. 


No other history as a thrilling narrative contains such new infor- 
mation and inspiration, to the young as well as the adult, for race 


PASSION PLAY ) 
AT OBERAMMERGAU : 














religious life and noble attainment in the modern day. Hence it 
is highly commended among outstanding race leaders of education. 











PUBLIC PRESS, PULPIT, AND PEW 
ORDER IT TODAY $1.00—By Mail $1.10 


1726 West 39th St. -3- 


THE CRISIS 

















Chattanooga, Tenn. 
























February, 1930 


Send for Descriptive Circular to 
Extension Division 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
HAMPTON, VA. 
or ARNOLD GRAF, Manager 


110 East 42d St., New York City 





circulates through agents and subscribers in every one of the 
United States, in Europe, Asia and Africa, in South and Central 
America, the Hawaiian, Phillippine and West Indian Islands and elsewhere around the world. No 
voice reaches further than the advertising page of THE Crisis. 




























MORE DENTISTS NEEDED 


Prepare now for Service and Great Financial Rewards 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT OF MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
IS READY 
To Train You. Write for Information to 
MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE NASHVILLE, TENN. 


FISK «+ 


UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE 


THE COLLEGE 
THE MUSIC SCHOOL 
GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


Hampton, Va. 


“Ao 


For ParticuLcars, ADDRESS THE DEAN 
FISK UNIVERSITY 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Wiley College 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 


Offering courses leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science in each of eight schools, and graduate courses 
in the summer school leading to the Master’s degree. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE—Aims to develop teachers of agriculture, farm 
demonstration agents, and qualified rural leaders. 


' 
THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to fit young men and young wornen for business | 
and teaching positions along a variety of specialized lines. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Aims to train teachers for high schools, for inter- , 
mediate and grammar grades, and for primary grades. M. W. DOGAN, President 


THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS—Aims to train teachers of Home Economics for Gi. J. MASON, Becontive Secretary 
high schools and to train efficient home-makers. | aot, ee STS a ae 


THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—Aims to prepare for librarianships in schools, colleges, and Maintains fellewing departments: 


. . . . Benier Behool, Extensien, - 

branch city libraries. } nam gh ~ gh A, Heme ite Cee 
THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Aims to meet the growing need for well-trained musicians, 9 eee... the Negre— 
to serve as teachers and to co-operate in the advancement of music in church, school Offers abundant eppertunity te students fer train- 


fag in qualities ef leadership. 
Eixecliont student persennel, fine Cellege atmes- 
. wholeseme student activities. 
ip debating and athletie teams. 
Graduates admitted en appreval te best universities, 
Diploma recegnised iz number ef states. 
Fer further infermation, write the Dean o 


REGISTRAR. 


and community. ; 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL—Two terms of thirty school days each, for teachers exclusively. 
Graduate work for those qualified. 

DUILDING CONSTRUCTION—Aims to train skilled builders by instruction in building 


methods, field management, building materials, trade practice, structural design, and 
principles of architecture. 


THE ACADEMY—A standard four-year accredited high school preparing for college 
entrance. 


THE TRADE SCHOOL—Four year course on the high school level in each of twelve 
trades. 


George P. Phenix, Acting Principal 


Sell THE CRISIS in your community or recom- 
mend persons who have energy and the ability to 
represent us acceptably. 


For particulars write the 
Director of Agencies 


THE CRISIS, 
69 Fifth Avenue 


MORGAN (COLLEGE 


John O. Spencer, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


Hampton Institute, Va. 





New York City 









The TUSKEGEE NORMAL and 


































— INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


Founded by Booker T. WASHINGTON 


Offers Exceptional Oppartunities to Negro Youth for Thorough Education in 


High School and College ‘Courses and in Agriculture, Mechanical Industries and 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MECHANI- 
CAL INDUSTRIES for, Boys comprises 
forty trades including Carpentry rick- 
laying, Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electric- 
ity, Photography, Printing, Machine Shop 
Practice and Tailoring. 


THE WOMAN’S INDUSTRIES include 
Home Economics— Courses in_ Foods, 
Clothing, Millinery, Applied Art, Launder- 
ing, Household Management in addition to 
Home Crafts and Ladies’ Tailoring. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPART- 
MENT with 1850 acres of land offers a 
comprehensive four-year course in Second- 
ary Agriculture and a full four-year col- 
lege course in Advanced Agriculture to 
train young men and women as Farm 
Demonstration and Home Demonstration 
Agents, Teachers of Agriculture and as 
Scientific Farmers. 


TWO-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES are 
offered in Education for the training of 


Robert R. Moton, Principal 


in Industries for Women. 


Teachers in Elementary Schools, for 
Teachers of Mechanical Industries; in 
Business Practice; in Home Economics; 
and in Technical Arts. 


FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES 
leading to the Bachelor of Science degree 
are offered in Agriculture, in Home 0- 
nomics, and in Education. 


THE JOHN A. ANDREW MEMO- 


RIAL HOSPITAL and Nurse Training 
School provides a three-year course in 
Nurse Training which qualifies its gradu- 


ates for registration in all southern states. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACH- 
ERS, of ten weeks, divided into two terms, 
beginning June Ist and meeting the re- 
quirements of the Boards of Education of 
all southern states. 


Location Unsurpassed 
Information furnished upon application 


William H. Carter, Treasurer 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 































INFORMATION :—Address_ Edward N. Wi 
son, 


John W. Haywood, A.M., S.T.D., Dees 


LOCATION:—College town be 
tween North and South. 
COURSES—Semester credit syir 


tem. B.A., B.S., and B. Ed. du 
grees. Advanced courses in Edu- 
cation. Certificates for 
school teaching. 


RATING:—Accredited by the Asso- 


ciation of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools for the Middle States 
and Maryland,—by the State 
Board of Education of Maryiand, 
—by boards of education in othez 
states,—by the University Sen- 
ate of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


POLICY:—Co-educational. 
FACULTY: — University trained 


specialists. 


SITE:—Eighty-five acres, beautiful 


scenery, athletic fields. 


DORMITORIES: — Equipped and 


supervised. 


SUMMER SCHOOL:—July 1-Au- 


gust 9, 1929. 


DORMITORIES OPEN:—Sept. 28, 


1929. 


REGISTRATION:—F res b- 


man Week, Sept. 28rd-27th. Up 
per Classes, Sept. 26th, 27th. 


. Belthaere. 
— Morgan College, 
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India has de- 


HE bell has struck. 
clared for independence; China 


is determined to try all residents in 
China in her own courts; Egypt has 
elected a Parliament of Nationalists, 
and Ethiopia has sent a Minister to 
England. The myth of the divine 
overlordship of Europe over the col- 
ored world is beginning to fade.-—The 
civilized world is sitting in Europe and 
trying to decide how many engines of 
murder every nation needs on the high 
seas in order to be safe from its fellow 
Christians.—S pain is again considering 
how soon it can be ruled according to 
law and not according to the will of 
Primo de Rivera——We have appealed 
to Russia to do a deed of charity and 
kindness. Imagine the remarks and 
advice and warning that would have 
followed any appeal by Russia to us. 
—What with Protons, Electrons, and 
Photons waving their way through the 
world, this problem of solid matter 
has become much more intricate and 
diffcult of understanding than our old 
friend, the Soul—We are running 
Prohibition straight up that blind 
alley where the irresistible force of 
Western and Southern law and order 
meets the immovable body of Northern 








As the Crow Flies 


om D+ 





and Eastern thirst. The result is war 
and murder.—When we take revenge 
and hate and cruelty out of our whole 
penal system, we shall begin to get 
somewhere. Human punishment is 
not merely a matter of brick walls.— 
The real trouble in dustria is housing. 
Public funds have been spent for the 
housing of poor people. Whoever 
heard of such a thing? Usually, pub- 
lic money is spent for the rich: boule- 
vards, mustn’t touch parks, statues and 
museums open when laborers can’t 
visit them. But the Heimwehr, four 
hundred thousand strong, is going to 
change Austria back to normaley.— 
On New Year’s Day, Mr. Hoover 
shook six thousand hands, chiefly be- 
cause neither he nor any of his prede- 
cessors in the presidency ever had the 
courage to refuse. Why not amuse these 
handshakers with bull-baiting ?—The 
government of the Empire State of 
New York has commenced its annual 
nonsense by disfranchising the cities, 
letting the backwoods dominate the 
Legislature, and the Legislature fight 


Tuomas J. CALLoway, Business Manager 


sees, 


Harris 


labor, a 


March, Abram 
Negro 


For on 


the and union 
study of race crossing by Caroline 
Bond Day; “They Who Wear 
the Mask”, by Arthur J. Peel, and 
two experiences of travel in the 
South; with interpreta- 
tions, pictures and comments. And 


more ‘Intermarriage”’! 


together 


‘ 


Together, they succeed 
beautifully in delivering the state into 
the hands of the Superpower Trust.— 
Who owns the air? We know who 
owns the earth and the coal and iron 
under the earth, and the water on top 
of the earth, and the streets and roads 
and wires that run over it. But the 
question of the ownership of the air 
has not vet been settled. However, 
the National Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion is on the job.—A new, very seri- 
ous question confronts the Holland 
Dames, a patriotic and aristocratic or- 
ganization of New York State. Shall 
they be represented on the eternal 
monuments as descendants of peasants 
or of patroons of the Manor? Of 
dirty laborers, or of haughty nobility? 
We suggest a compromise. Why not 
paint them as jail birds or indentured 
servants? Several of these came over 
in the early migrating—Two million 
children are at work. ‘Two million 
grownups can find no work. But a 
Constitutional Amendment prohibiting 


the Governor. 


child labor would greatly interfere 
with American  freedom—General 


Smuts of the Union of South Africa 
has arrived and is lauding Pax Brit- 
tannica. But, unfortunately, British 
peace has never brought the right to 
rule and vote to a single colored na- 
tion on earth.—There will be no neu- 
trals in the next war if the Kellogg 
Pact and the Covenant of the League 
of Nations once get together. In 
which case, world wars will be the 
order of the day and God help the 
little folk! 


eS 


The Crisis is published monthly and copyrighted by the National As- 
for the Advancement of Colored People at 69 Fifth Avenue, 

» N. Y. 15 cents a copy, $1.50 a year. Foreign subscriptions $1.75. 
The date of expiration of each subscription is printed on the wrapper. 
subscription is due a blue renewal blank is enclosed. The address 
of @ subscriber may be changed as often as desired, but both the old and 


sociation 
New York 


When the 


February, 1930 





new address must be given and two weeks’ notice is necessary. Manu- 
scripts and drawings relating to colored people ave desired. They must 
be accompanied by return postage and while Tue Crisis uses every care it 
assumes no responsibility for their safety im transit. Estered as second 
class matter November 2, 1910, at the post office at New York, N. Y., 
under the act of March 8, 1879. 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


TWO DEPARTMENTS: 


The COLLEGE of Liberal Arts and Sciences —~ THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
The Seminary offers 2 standard and practical three year course in preparation for 
the Milfistry with emphasis upon the problems of the modern pulpit and pastorate. 


New courses will be given in 1929-30 in 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
PsYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. Voice CULTURE AND EXPRESSION. 


Us oF THE BIBLE IN PREACHING. 


The degree of Master of Arts may be gained by advanced students during their theological courses. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BEREAN SCHOOL | | BRICK JUNIOR COLLEGE | | — 


Ce-Educational Non-Sectarian 


TRADE SCHOOL, evening sessions only. 


DOMESTIC ART SCHOOL, day and even- 
img sessions. 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, day and evening 
sessions. 
MUSIC SCHOOL, day and evening sessions. 
COMMERCIAL TEACHER TRAINING 
(New), Earell New. 
Students ever 14 years admitted 
Se. Cellege Avenue and Nerth 19th Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Matthew Anderson, Feuader 


Ave., New 
JOHN C. WRIGHT, President 


Institution accredited by the State of 
North Carolina 


URSES en JUNIOR AND SEN- 
. RE-MEDICAL, TEACH- 
PHY SICAL EDUCATION AND 


Under Auspiess American Missionary Ase’n, 
Fourth York, N. Y. 


Christian but not a Fine tradi- 
tems. Superier board li 
—— opportunities for “eolf-help. One of the 
beastifel campuses in the South 
— fy - Ly FB. YO, 
For full particulars write 
The Registrar 


BRICKS, N. C. 


Clark University 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


“Culture for Service” 


VER 100 acres of beautiful campus. Twelve build- 


ings with new $215,000.00 Administration Build- 
ing with modern Chapel, Laboratories and Gymnasium. 


Ciark University offers unusual educational opper- 


Music and Home Economics. 


Fer information address 
M. S. DAVAGE, President 
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HE ATLANTA 
SCHOOL of 
% SOCIAL WORK 


Good Paying Jobs for 
TRAINED NEGROES 
in Social Work 

















The Atlanta School 

of Social Work 
Gives training in every branch of techni- 
cal Social Work and in addition offers 
special preparation for the special prob- 
lems which confront social workers in 

Negro Communities. 

oe 
For Further Information Address the 
Director 

Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 
239 Auburn Avenue Northeast 
Atlanta, Georgia 


COLORED PEOPLE’S OWN 


(New) 


CHAIN STORE SYSTEM 





Independent Dealer’s Positive Success. 
Self-Control. MERGER 
For information write 





WILLIAM CRAMPTON 
360-362 Broughton Avenue 
(Formerly Myrt 
BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 











Florida Normal and 


Collegiate Institute 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 
(The Ancient City of Sunshine Lend) 





Junior Hicu 
Senior Hicn 
TEACHER TRAINING 
Junior Cotiecz Courszs 
Pre-MEpIcAL AND VOCATIONAL Counsas 





For further infermation address 
NATHAN W. COLLIER, Pres. 








VIRGINIA UNION 
UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Standard College Courses. 
Coordinated Women’s College with 
a Splendid New Dormitory. 
Unexcelled Divinity School. 


Graduates Are Equipped to Enter 
Upon a Definite Profession or to 
Continue in Advanced Study. 


For further information 
address THE PRESIDENT 





MORRISTOWN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 
**A School of Character” 


Co-Educational. Fully accredited High School, Normal and College. Strong Facult 


Modern 


dormitories, Administration Building and new gymnasium. Large at! etic field. 
training, auto mechanics, domestic arts, vocal, violin and instrumental music. Teacher 


training, state certificates and placement bureau. 
EALLY LOCATED 


EXPENSES MODERATE ID 
JUDSON S. HILL, D.D., President 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 


AN “A” CLASS COLLEGE 


PRESENTS STRONG FACULTY 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Offers the Following Courses: 


THEOLOGICAL HicH ScHOoL 
LiperaL ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Domestic ArTS AND SCIENCES 

Music 


4 School of Liberal Training with Distinct 
Religious Atmosphere. All Athletics 


Next Session September 18 


For Information Address 
W. J. TRENT, President 





SHAW UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1865 
Devoted exclusively to College 
and Theological work. 


“A” class college havin 
i & prestige in ; 
go education. Given eaduste wane 
cnlversttne of the North. Ee 
emphasis is  Dlaced upon 
and the oration of eol- 
olarship 


standards 
lege spirit in sch 


ta eerees given: A AB., B.S., Th B. ore 


of recall mecial_ attention is given to the training 
ae Tks PEAS Send 


: log Adee “oF: 


a ivunsity 


ACOCK. Presi- 
RALEIGH, 





February, 1930 





SEND FOR CATALOG 
Morristown, Tennessee 





WANTED EVERYWHERE 
@eed Aute Mechanies, Biackemiths, Carpenters, 
Books, stresses, Typists, Stenographers, 


Downingtown Industrial 
and Agricultural School 


DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
(Under the Supervision of the Penusyl- 
wenis Department of Public Instruction.) 
SPECIALIZES 


tm teaiming geed werkers and goed eitizems and 
e@ers te beys and girls ever thirteen years of age 


Healthy Climate Outside of © 
Faculty of Gallons trained “rears 


Junior and Senier a ony Courses 
Property Supervised Niletic “and ‘Sectel 


For further information write 
J. H. N. WARING, JR. Principal 





JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


(Fermerly Biddle University) 


An “A” Class College for men only. 
A Standard Theological Seminary. 
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HEN | first told my friend, Jim 

McCracken, that I planned to 
make Negro friends, his countenance, 
reddened by the winds of Idaho corn- 
fields and Spanish wine fresh from the 
barrel, widened with his customary 
smile, generous and vulgar. ‘“White 
puddin’, eh?” He grinned, “White 
puddin’ for brown hungry appetites 
__, little girl, be careful!” But jim’s 
inherent grossness had been fostered by 
his career as longshoreman, harvester, 
hobo and seaman, and although ad- 
vanced on most questions, he could not 
in this instance overcome his sexual 
prejudices. 

Polly was hanging a cerise batik 
against that portion of her wall clear 
of art exhibits. Her studio, enormously 
spectacled with square windows over- 
looking the narrow tenements of the 
West End, is a meeting place for people 
whose metaphysical concept of art and 
life seems to find expression in deter- 
minedly arduous liquor parties. She 
burst forth: “Negro friends? Bring 
them up, by all means. Mad about 
them myself! Heard one of them orate 
at a Bahai meeting, but don’t know 
whether he was Negro or Hindu. He 
was black, anyway, and most fascina- 
ting. Incidentally, what will your 
Aunt Lydia say?” 

Now Aunt Lydia’s scientific attitude 
had been greatly reinforced by her 
summer's journey to the shrine of St. 
Anne de Beaupré, in Quebec city, 
where babies are granted by prayerful 
petition. Combined with this depend- 
able naiveté, she possesses a sense of 
humor which she manipulates in a mys- 
teriously charming way. Although 
forty years old, her hair is still webbed 
with the sun, and her eyes are as clear 
and bright as polished porcelain. 

“Negro friends?” Aunt Lydia looked 
appropriately puzzled, and offered her 
words in little throbs of measured ele- 
gance on the geranium pink casket of 
her lips. “How did you come by such 
an idea?” 

“Well, in the first place, I discovered 
a Negro poet. Countée Cullen is his 
name, 

“Sounds Gaelic to me,” said Aunt 
Lydia, dubiously. 

“In the second place, I’m going to 
attend a week-end party of Mrs. 
Whipple's, at which there will also be 
some colored people.” 

“You silly girl,” laughed my ador- 
ably goodnatured aunt, “Can’t you see 
the headlines? ‘Young poet chooses 
colored suitor for husband.’ Or better 
still, ‘Fair Nordic commits suicide, 


jilted by brown sheik’.” With due re- 
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Now I Know the Truth 


By LAURA TANNE 


Is it not curious that the mere 
meeting and acquaintanceship of 
human beings should constitute a 


grave human problem? Yet it 
does in America and here is a story 
about it. 





spect to the amiability of Aunt Lydia, 
it is only fair to say that she believed 
the continued preservation of her in- 
comparable contours and complexion 
depended upon a tranquility of temper, 
and a passivity of mind which would 
preclude: any dynamic notions or opin- 
ions. She practised good-nature like a 
trained seal. . . 

A teacher of political economy in a 
nearby university, addressed me _ sol- 
emnly, “This is a serious problem for 
a young girl like you. Negroes have 
less emotional restraint than Caucas- 
ions. The heritage of slavery in their 
blood produces traits of dishonesty and 
irresponsibility. Negro men Ne- 
gro men .”’ This reiteration had a 
fatefully ominous sound, like the clang 
of a ghostly bell in a dilapidated and 
cobwebbed garret. 

On the following Saturday, Mrs. 
Whipple’s landscape was daubed with 
a conglomerate humanity. They were 
grouped into tennis matches, hiking ex- 
peditions, and circles devoted to light 
and serious conversation; and it was 
not difficult to discover that Mrs. 
Whipple’s colored friends were largely 
chosen from the upper strata of the 
curious and complex society. White 
and colored lolled on the grass in fine 
camaraderie. A black bard was reading 
his poetry. Egyptian-eyed and swarthier 
than the rest, he brought a distinct for- 
eign note to the chaste New England 
landscape. The whites listened in gra- 
cious anticipation. The bard’s poems 
rolled off his tongue in soft, tender 
lisps, like a woman’s, 

Mrs. Whipple took my hand, “I 
want you to meet Rod Taylor and the 
rest.” 

Rod Taylor was a classmate of the 
black bard’s, a boy in whom blended 
races had apparently justified a glorious 
experiment in color. He was beautiful 
as few men are, with amber skin, a 
sensitive mouth, and eyes merry and in- 
telligent. Physically perfect, Rod 
seemed to typify the cultured, well-fed, 
colored student, who handles tragedy 
gingerly, and prefers a delicate, suave, 
aristocratic approach to fundamentally 
passionate issues. He had been partially 
emasculated by Harvard, academicized 
to a regrettable extent. He was intel- 
lectual but possessed the dilletante’s 


lack of abandon. It was easy to see 
that he was a woman’s prize, so lov- 
ingly and curiously did the women fol- 
low him with their eyes; especially the 
white women, to whom he was strange 
and fascinating. 

A festive-looking boy squatted on the 
grass opposite me, decked in an orange 
tie. Before dinner was announced from 
the top of the hill, I had learned he 
was studying anthropology, and was 
the pet of one of the most picturesque 
scholars in the educational and artistic 
life of the East. With a roguish de- 
tachment, he related in one breath the 
sociological significance of the various 
strata composing the Negro group, and 
in another he traced the history of the 
Spirituals, sharing with me several gra- 
cious anecdotes concerning well-known 
Negro writers and scientists of whom 
I was just beginning to learn. Rod 
Taylor, the black poet, and the orange- 
tie anthropologist, all possessed a finesse 
that was quite a distinct contrast to 
what my mind had been fed all my life. 
I had originally approached them with 
the feeling that a coal shovel, or an in- 
comprehensible dialect, or fried chicken 
wings, ought to be hovering some- 
where on the horizon, only to learn to 
my shame and innate embarrassment 
that they possessed an unmistakable 
aristocracy of spirit and manners, a 
Harvard accent, and cultural back- 
ground which would open my Aunt 
Lydia’s eyes considerably. 

Our evening dinner was clamorous 
with talk. The anthropologist calmly 
quoted a few statistics on miscegany, 
causing me to dig into my roast lamb 
with a fervor which hid the complete 
bewilderment of my mind. It was beau- 
tiful to contrast the tropical blondness 
of my white friend, Carl Cartright, 
his Celtic spontaniety and poetic aban- 
don, with Rod ‘Taylor’s _ perfectly 
groomed body, his aloof and proud black 
eyes, the tiny kinks in his hair touch- 
ing his cold brown neck timidly as if 
to say, “Do we little nests of heat 
belong to this cool bronze?” Carl and 
Rod, facing me at the table, were argu- 
ing vivaciously, yet it was easy to see 
that Carl had eyes only for the brown- 
skin dancr who returned his glance 
with a delicate, suave deliberation. She 
was the one with the throaty laughter, 
Harlemese slang, mannerisms Negroid 
on purpose: a Diana as golden as a 
summer bee, an athlete in drawing 
rooms. 

Dancing into early morning hours 
was a friendly hello across a dark 
chasm. The partners swayed to music, 
saying swift things to dispel the es- 
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trangement of distance. The little 
colored girl who writes quaint verse 
to her husband, danced with a young 
paleface, who, earlier in the evening, 
had remained apart in a doubtful mood. 
Her husband danced with a white theo- 
logical student, a girl with a name like 
an English novel, who resembled a 
German cook, and whose religious be- 
liefs had seduced her into the peculiar 
position of dancing with a Negro, well 
known for his religious and_ social 
iconoclasm. 

“So novel to you,” commented the 
orange-tie anthropologist, while the 
ivory and ebony keys chattered, “Why 
do I love you?” 

“Terribly much. Fascinating color 
pattern. Learning things. My ideas 
leap and sing now, and tell great 
stories. Learning much gee, it’s 
a lot of fun.” 


He smiled a friendly, condescending 
smile. ‘Oh, you’ll find we’re not at 
all different. We take our color mostly 
from the social stratum to which we 
belong. Perhaps we can discuss it fur- 
ther at dinner, sometime.” 

“TI am so glad you mentioned it,” | 
exclaimed, “I was going to ask you, 
otherwise.” 

Around the fireplace, later in the 
evening, we all shared marshmallows 
in shameless intimacy. We crooned 
songs, we laughed softly with that 
assurance of soul which knows its meas- 
ure of largeness and purpose. Weari- 
ness had gifts of. gentle relaxation 
which melted awareness of color into a 
graceful languor of unconscious com- 
radeship. The Negro iconoclast gazed 
into the fireplace with introspection. 
There was a terrible sadness and a 
terrible strength reflected in the depths 
of his black eyes. In gazing upon him, 
a breath of fierce heat crossed my 
brow, and truths destroying drawing 
room visions, strode like thunder upon 
my consciousness. During our discus- 
sion period, he had said: “This evidence 
of fellowship and friendship is very 
good. In it is the reflection of a rising 
freedom on the part of our young and 
new intelligentsia, whose courage is 
being increasingly reinforced by their 
possession of the best scientific knowl- 
edge of the day regarding civilization 
and race. To my colored friends: it is 
necessary to remind you that the social 
vertebrae of your group is composed of 
masses which you prefer to ignore. You 
are weaklings. It is these hordes, these 
masses, which are going to determine 
the ultimate status of the Negro. They 
contain the blood and brawn of our 
race, and with their scythes aad urban 
shovels, they are going to fashion the 
future. You poet, singing in your 
ebony tower, you had better listen to 
the sound of the wind blowing through 
the earth-grown grass, and learn the 
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difficult metre of mass rebellion, mass 
repression, mass aspiration. Then you 
will have something really great to 
sing. If your academic theories can not 
bear the brunt of these truths, you and 
your group are lost and your future as 
leaders of the race and as teachers and 
scholars, is already dust. e 

Sleepily we retired. My room, 
shared with Mimi, a little brown girl 
who writes extremely dramatic short 
stories, edged into pine trees as dark as 
the whisper of night. The stars were 
lost in mist and there was the sound of 
rain in the soft wind. Mimi braided 
her long crinkled hair and flashed her 
merry eyes at me. “This is great fun, 
here with all these futuristic people. 
I nearly got put in the same room with 
that blonde girl from Virginia. I just 
know she’d never go to bed with me. 
How about you?” 

“T think you’re lovely. Oh, 
aren’t you brown all over!” The tinkle 
of laughter smothered in muslin and 
pongee pajamas was indicative of our 
mood. 





“Oh, you'll find we’re not at all different!” 


The large mirror facing us reflected 
our smiling faces. We eyed each other 
thoughtfully. Mimi’s dark braids fell 
like heavy hands over her rich brown 
arms. My blonde head rested mis- 
chievously against her dark one. 


“If Senator Heflin could see us. 
” 


We sat on the edge of the bed and 
my toes touched her brown ones like 
perverted promises of white rhododen- 
drons or pale sea shells. I addressed 
them: ““That you, because your color is 
white, should have a predetermined free 
sphere of life in which to travel, while 
other feet, equally pretty and equally 
worthwhile in social value, should have 


an involuntary, restricted area for pro. 
gression simply because they are darker 
in hue, is manifestly unfair, atrociously 
so. How do these birds that run the 
world get away with it, anyway ?” 

In the chill of night, we snuggled 
close to each other like birds in a nest, 
In the mystery of the darkness, the yel- 
low threads of my hair became ep- 
tangled in Mimi’s dark braids, and our 
breaths entwined their essence with the 
mystic harmony of youth. So we slept 
and dreamed. . . . 


Monday morning had a great blue 
mouth full of sunlight. Mimi and | 
joined the first group leaving for town, 
Across the green, a little Scotch girl 
who had motored over Sunday night, 
was walking with black bard, her hand 
clasped in his with the confidence of a 
child. 

“We're taking the ten-ten for town,” 
we shouted to them. 


The little country railroad station 
harbored with placidity this group 
which shook the provincial New Eng- 
land walls with exuberant pagan laugh- 
ter. The brown-skin dancer was ex- 
changing Harlemese with the exotic 
blonde boy. Some one was inviting 
black bard to tea. Our train compart- 
ment was thick with talk. Farewells 
at the end of our journey were simply 
preliminaries to further plans between 
newly made friends whom destiny had 
previously kept apart. 


Aunt Lydia was removing a box of 
fresh mushrooms which Uncle Hobbsy 
had placed on the living room table. 


“Don’t tell me,” she said crossly, 
“that you’ve been wandering around 
with Negroes the last two days.” 

“Uh-huh, I have,” said I, ‘and find- 
ing out how much I’ve been gypped by 
the know-it-all muck-a-mucks who 
build our schools and finance our 
churches and run our newspapers, and 
make it impossible to get the truth 
without dirtying one’s self prying 
through all the mean lies in the uni- 
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“Oratorical, eh?” answered Aunt 
Lydia cynically. ‘Well, what’s the 
latest, in connection with this enter- 
prise of yours?” 

“Dinner Tuesday. Student of an- 
thropology, a short story writer and 
her sweetheart. All colored.” 

Aunt Lydia smothered her cigarette 
contemplatively. “I shall be out with 
Hobbsy, as a gesture of my disap- 
proval.” 

“That’s not so violent of you,” I ad- 
mitted, quite pleased, “I’ll make some 
tea biscuits, myself, and hope for the 
best.” 


And I did. 
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k The proposed new Douglass Hospital, Chicago. 

e Main building, power plant and laundry, dispensary, nurses’ home. 
t 

Is ROVIDENT HOSPITAL AND Of the $3,000,000, it is proposed to House on December 20th _ includes 

ly TRAINING SCHOOL, found- expend $900,000 for the purchase and some of Chicago’s most prominent Ne- 

nm | ed 40 years ago and maintained remodelling of the present Chicago gro and white citizens. 

df through the cooperative efforts of Lying-in hospital, one of the finest in This dinner was sponsored by Julius 
F colored and white citizens, is to be de- Chicago, when that institution moves Rosenwald, Dr. Frank Billings, for- 
veloped into one of the largest and to its new quarters bordering the mer president of the American Medi- 

most modern hospitals for medical campus of the University. A million a] Association, Dr. Robert Maynard 

of | training, teaching and research, in the dollars is to be used by the University Hutchins, president of the University 

sy | United States. as a teaching and research fund in of Chicago; A. L. Jackson, president 
; The program, which will be carried connection with the hospital. The re- of the hospital’s board of trustees, and 

ly, | out in cooperation with the University maining $1,100,000 will be set aside Colonel A. A. Sprague. The guest of 

a 1 of Chicago, has been hailed as the as an operating fund for the hospital; ponor was Dr. Hugh S. Cumming 

most significant interracial movement this is made necessary by the large Surgeon General of the United aie 

as in recent years. Through the interest amount of free work which is antici- Waal Eisele Marelin  eilin: and dhe 

vt of the Rosenwald Fund, the General pated. si oo d a ie 

x Education Board and other Funds, Citizens of both races have pledged f  feres ees mAeS er 

vi more than $1,750,000 of the $3,000,- their support to the project. The list © 41! forward looking pom ane ‘women. 

i 000 necessary to establish the proposed of volunteer workers enlisted at the Under the slogan, Germs Draw 

ds institution has already been pledged. informative dinner held at the Palmer No Color Line,” these individuals 
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Surgeon-General H. S. Cumming, A. L. Jackson, Dr. Frank Billings 
February, 1930 





have joined hands to carry out the 
program which will ultimately reduce 
the distressingly high death rate of the 
Negro in America. 

At an organization luncheon held a 
few days later, Edwin R. Embree, 
president of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, said that this was the most im- 
portant undertaking with which the 
Fund had been connected, so far as 
Negro welfare is concerned. 

Provident Hospital and Training 
School has always emphasized the 
teaching aspect. It was founded by 
white and colored citizens, including 
Philip Danforth Armour, George H. 
Webster, Herman H. Kobhlsaat, Dr. 
C. E. Bentley, George M. Pullman, 


Marshall Field, Cyrus H. McCor- 
mick and Dr. Daniel H. Williams, 
who later established the Nurses 


Training School at Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital in Washington. The Board of 
Trustees from the beginning has in- 
cluded members of both races, as has 
the staff of the hospital. Many emi- 
nent white physicians received part of 
their training at Provident Hospital. 

The enlarged institution will carry 
out the same policy established so long 
ago, but with a greatly broadened 
scope of teaching and research and 
with special emphasis on the _post- 


graduate and advanced medical work. 

The program provides the follow- 
ing: 

1. Medical and surgical care of 
the sick, in a modern hospital and 
out-patient department with a full- 
time staff of highly trained physicians 
and surgeons, and with modern equip- 
ment and laboratory facilities for 
diagnosis and treatment of disease. 

2. An increased number of intern- 
ships for medical school graduates. 
3. Post-graduate education 

training. 

4+. Opportunities for teaching and 
research as well as clinical surgery and 
the specialties. Through the gen- 
erosity of the Rosenwald Fund, a 
number of research fellowships will be 
awarded annually on a competitive 
basis. 

5. The study of Negro public 
health problems and the training of 
public health workers. 

6. Training of Negro nurses un- 


and 


der improved conditions and_ in 
greater numbers. 
7. Training of technicians for 


laboratory and other hospital work 
and development of hospital adminis- 
trators. 

8. The study of social problems 
and training of social workers. 


The Board of Trustees is composed 
of A. L. Jackson, who is a prominent 
civic leader, president; Judge Albert 
B. George, secretary; George R. Ar- 
thur, of the Rosenwald Fund, treas- 
urer; Dr. Otho F. Ball, publisher of 
Hospital Management; Henry P. 
Chandler, attorney and former presi- 
dent of the Chicago City Club; Leon 
S. Chichester, David Manson, retired 
capitalist; Joseph W. Bibb, editor of 
the Chicago Whip; Loring W. Cole- 
man, treasurer of Passevant Hospital; 
Dr. George Cleveland Hall, promi- 
nent surgeon and chief of staff; 
Dwight Ingram, vice-president of 
Griffin, Ingram & Paff; William J. 
MacKenzie, vice-president of Inter- 
state Iron & Steel Company; Joseph 
W. Moore, Alfred C. Meyer, presi- 
dent of Michael Reese Hospital; Rev- 
erend John B. Redmond; Haven A. 
Requa, vice-president of the Chicago 
Coal & Dock Company; James Simp- 
son, Jr., of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany; and the Reverend George H. 
‘Thomas. 

The advisory committee consists of 
James E. MacMurray, chairman of 
the board of the Acme Steel Company; 
Judge Robert McMurdy and Roy O. 
West, former secretary of the U. S. 
Department of the Interior. 


Exploitation or Co-operation? 


N the December and January num- 

bers of THE Crisis we published 
the first installments of this paper 
which received the first economic prize 
of $100 in our contest last summer. 
In this essay, Mr. Matney has made a 
study of the restricted occupations of 
Negroes and of discrimination in their 
expenditure. He then made a brief 
study of Negro business and showed 
how it was handicapped in competition 
with the chain store. He then turned 
to agriculture and concluded that the 
“Negro was not holding his own there, 
asserting that Negro agricultural 
schools “have not solved and will not 
solve the problem of Negro success in 
Agriculture.” 

The way out to Mr. Matney’s mind 
is Co-operative Business and the Janu- 
ary article explains the nature and ex- 
tent of co-operative business in the 
United States. The present and con- 
cluding installment sums up the extent 
of co-operation in Europe, and the pos- 
sibility of applying co-operation as a 
solution of the economic difficulties of 
the Negro in America. 
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By W. C. MATNEY 


It is evident that the Negro is 
suffering from conditions in the 
economic order over which he has 


no control. The question naturally 
arises, how can relief be obtained, 
or what is the way out? 





In practically every country of 
Europe the co-operative movement has 
long been an established phase of eco- 
nomic life. Today co-operation has an 
enormous grasp upon 50,000,000 fam- 
ilies in 36 countries of the world.** 

The British Co-operative Con- 
sumers’ Movement is composed of 4,- 
800,000 families. It employs 186,000 
people. Its productive industries em- 
ploy 77,000 people. 

Co-operation has brought Denmark 
from poverty to prosperity. Several 
European universities have established 
a professorship in co-operation. 





=z. PF. 
1927. 


Warbasse, Co-operative Democracy, 


The total number of co-operative 
credit associations in the world is 85, 
000, having a membership of 25,000,- 
000 and doing an annual business of 
$12,000,000,000. The Bank of the 
English Wholesale has a turnover of 
more than £500,000,000 yearly. The 
French Co-operative Wholesale Society 
own two hundred railroad cars for 
transportation of goods for the society. 
Many other European societies own 
freight cars. The British Wholesale 
own several steamships. The German 
Wholesale has at Groba its own tracks 
and its own locomotives. Steamships 
and ocean steamers are owned by some 
societies. 

Co-operative business in Great 
Britain has a membership equal to one- 
third of the total population.” 

National and racial groups in Amer- 
ica conducting successful co-operatives 
include. American white, English, 
Scotch, Hebrew, Russians, Italians, 
Germans, Poles, Franco-Belgians, and 
Finns. 

Within the comparatively few years 
since they were originated, the co-op 
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erative banks or credit unions, as they 
are called in the United States, have 
developed at an astounding pace until 
now there are more than 900 of these 
organizations with assets of from $25,- 
000,000 to $30,000,000 and 250,000 
members scattered throughout 27 
states. ‘The credit unions have made 
war on the loan sharks. ‘The func- 
tions of the credit union are three- 
fold: rb 

a. To promote thrift among mem- 

bers through a system of sav- 
ing. 

b. To create credit resources for 
members at legitimate rates of 
interest. 

To educate the members in mat- 
ters having to do with the man- 
agement and control of money. 

The essence of the credit union is 
self help. 

A striking characteristic of co-opera- 
tive banks is that they suffer no losses. 
According to bulletin 437 of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the losses 
formed only three-tenths of one per 
cent for all the loans made in 1925. 
The same bulletin also calls attention 
to the low cost of operating the credit 
union. The average expense of opera- 
tion was only 1.80 per cent of the loans 
made during the year. 
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Private Retail Grocers and Co-opera- 
tive Stores 





A Co mparis on 


HE data on the cost of private 

grocers are compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Business Research of Harvard 
University and comprise the average of 
545 retail grocers in 1924. The sta- 
tistical department of the Co-operative 
Central Exchange has compiled data on 


cost of co-operative stores. Complete 
information was received from 42 co- 
operative stores afhliated with the 
Co-operative Central Exchange. We 
publish these interesting figures: 
; Co- 
Cost Items Private operative 
(Net Sales Equal 100%) Grocers Stores 

Total salaries and wages 10.9% 6.89% 
OS Se ae - 0.35 41% 
Boxes and wrappings... <s Oe .41% 
a, re he 1.2 43% 
Compensation of Board of Direc- 

MMINEICEN CANE N eri cys dusceisiver'e 11% 
Office supplies and postage.. -10% 
PERE arcncinsicres+sececes SAN 37% 
Heat, light, power, ice & phone 0.3 49% 
Taxes and licenses.. ovevesson OE 35% 
inet csc 0s 0.2 42% 
epairs of store equipment and 

Fe eee 1 14% 
Jepreciation of store equipment 

and buildings ............ 0.35 96% 
Total interest ....... .... 1.1 38% 
Miscellaneous expenses .......... 0.8 M% 
Losses from bad debts we ™ 0.4 18% 
Int. on shares (12 stores) .22% 

Total Expense...... 18.0% 12.16% 

Gross margin .. . 19.8 15.58% 
EN 55.25.0505... 1.8 3.42% 
Stock-turn (times a year).. 10.0 6.2 


Monetary Returns of Co-operation 


In this connection I shall call your 
attention to bulletin 437, Bureau of 
abor Statistics. The last paragraph 
on page 3, reads as follows: 


More than three-quarters of a 
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million dollars in dividends were dis- 
tributed to members by the societies 
which paid dividends. This was an 
average of 3.8 per cent on the basis 
of sales,—a very high earning power 
in these stores if the dividends be fig- 
ured on capital—29.3 per cent. It is 
doubtful if private business can excel 
such a showing, especially when it is 
considered on their capital investment. 
The lifetime financial returns of some 
of these societies are worthy of note, 
and demonstrate that a co-operative 
store owned and_ operated demo- 
cratically may be run as efficiently as 
a private business.” 

Two things in particular have made 
for the success of the co-operatives: 
first, adequate groups of real co-opera- 
tors infused with the co-operation prin- 
ciples; second, the undertakings have 
been run on sound co-operative meth- 
ods and principles. 

The advantages accruing to the 
members of co-operative enterprises are 
many. Aside from the monetary bene- 
fits derived, co-operation acquaints its 
members with the practical methods 
and policies of business administration, 
develops an awakened economic inter- 
est, promotes the spirit of mutual ser- 
vice, teaches thrift, and develops soli- 
darity. 


Co-operative League of America 


There is today in the United States 
a federation of co-operative societies. 
This federation is the Co-operative 
League of America. The League 
makes surveys; publishes information; 
gives advice; standardizes methods; 
prepares by-laws for societies; main- 
tains a bureau of auditing and ac- 
counting; promotes favorable legisla- 
tion; sends out advisors to societies; 
prepares study courses; and in every 
way possible promotes the extension of 
practical co-operation. Through the 
League, the United States movement 
is connected with the International 
Alliance, a federation of national co- 
operatives throughout the world. 


Plan of Approach for the Negro 


Can the advantages and by-products 
of co-operative business be of material 
service in Negro life? 

Has the Negro the elements which 
are the requisites for success in co- 
operative business ? 

It is the opinion of the writer, based 
on several years of study of co-opera- 
tion and having sat in two of the 
National Co-operative Congresses, that 
co-operation offers great promise of be- 
ing the solution for the economic riddle 
confronting the Negro, just as it has 
been a way out for other oppressed 
groups for over three-quarters of a 
century. 









































There is undoubtedly sufficient lat- 
ent co-operative sentiment in the Ne- 
gro, enough socially-minded individuals 
possessing the vision and the energy. 

The problem is how to launch and 
put over the co-operative movement 
among Negroes? In other words, the 
launching of the movement is a prob- 
lem of approach. 

The steps toward the establishment 
of consumers’ co-operation among Ne- 
groes in America would seem to in- 
clude the following: 

I 1. A period of Education in the: 

(a) History, Acco mplish- 
ments, and Possibilities 
of Co-operative Business. 
The relation of the Co- 
operative movement to 
other movements for hu- 
man betterment. 

Create a consumer-con- 
sciousness comparable to 
the effective worker-con- 
sciousness of the trade 
unionist. 

An economic awakening 
ing (Economic Appeal). 
Thrift and better sense 
of values. 

+. (a) Religious and Social Ap- 

peal. 

1. Solidarity 

2. Mutual Help 

3. Brotherhood. 


(b) 


3. (a) 
(b) 


II 1. Education in business Theory 
and Practice with knowledge 
of Co-operative Business. 

Ill Research and Publicity Bu- 


reau 

a. Clearing house of informa- 
tion and literature. 

b. Advise when to start stores 
or enterprises in various lo- 
calities. (Pass on facts 
presented so as to avoid 
immature beginnings). 

c. Standardize methods 
stores—enterprises. 

d. Technical advise on store 
operation. 

e. Disseminate information. 


for 


Mediums for Use in Launching Co- 
operative Business Among Negroes 
| Institutions 
a. Schools 
(Encourage business subjects) 
(Co-operative School Stores) 
b. Churches 
c. Lodges 
d. Civic Organizations 
Incentives to stimulate interest 
a. Scholarships 
b. Prizes 
Il Public Press 
a. Newspapers 
b. Magazines 
Co-operating Agencies 


a, Ws A. Oe, 
(Will you please turn to page 67) 
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ENERAL discussions on_inter- 
marriage usually get no where 
because there is no agreement as to 
fundamental facts. In the January 
Crisis, we publishd a genuine specific 
case and after giving our own opinion, 


asked the opinions of our readers. 
Here are a few: 
In regard to the letter ‘About 


Marrying” recently printed in your es- 
teemed paper, it seems to me that the 
young people should be advised to fol- 
low their inclinations as to marriage. 

The question of racial intermarriage 
is a vital one, and one upon which con- 
servatives and progressives differ. If 
we believe in economic and social equal- 
ity of the races, we must perforce be- 
lieve in racial intermarriage. Racial in- 
ter-marriage and amalgamation of the 
races, however hateful to the reaction- 
ary, is favored by all those who have 
the feeling that all men are created 
equal, irrespective of color. 

In the case of love between the races, 
questions of expediency vanish. The 
question is, is love worth while? If 
so, we must approve of the marriage 
of the young couple. 

A White Woman of Connecticut. 


In the Postscript of the January 
number of THE Crisis, the letter of 
the young white man in love with a 
mulatto girl has drawn my sympathy 
and I respond to your invitation to 
give him advice. 

Since he states they have been sepa- 
rated for six years, I think he should 
continue it. 

Marriage such as he contemplates 
would involve a‘! that you have sug- 
gested, ostracism, insult and embar- 
rassment in public places—possible loss 
of work and difficulty in getting other 
work—and while he and, perhaps, she 
may be willing to endure it all for 
each other’s sake—if he loves her as 
he claims he does, he will not want her 

“to suffer martyrdom in seeing her chil- 
dren boycotted by both his race and her 
race and perhaps endure the reproaches 
they may fling upon their parents. 

Other men in love have considered 
the loved one’s best interest on happi- 
ness before their own desires, and in 
my opinion, they have chosen the bet- 
ter part. 

A Colored Woman of Texas. 





My advice to you is, “Don’t”. Not 
that the cause which occasions your 
letter does not need a champion nor 
that the issue is not simply just spoil- 
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ing for a franker demonstration of its 
possibilities for good and ill, but after 
reading your letter I am convinced be- 
yond even the shadow of a doubt that 
you are not the one to start a crusade 
which doubtless requires unusual qual- 
ities of a pioneer soul in the realm of 
things social. 

That you have thus through the past 
five years wavered on the brink of 
decision and that you now seek advice 
from without to aid you, or confirm 
you in a decision already made in a 
momentous and necessarily personal 
matter, reveal most significantly your 
attitudes which would hardly stand the 
supreme testing which the union you 
propose might involve. The cause, like 
all controversial issues of historical 
record, stands in need of the services of 
potential martyrs willing to offer 
themselves in the clinic of social investi- 
gation and research, but I fear (and on 
this statement I risk whatever reputa- 
tion I may have as a psychologist as 
well as prophet) you do not possess 
the abdominal ingredients which con- 
stitute the visceral investiture of tradi- 
tional witnesses unto death. 

Then let me, at the risk of appear- 
ing unkind, suggest that you turn your 
attentions and deliver your affections 
to another where only the ordinary 
(and God only knows what they be) 
risks attend. Assuming again the ana- 
lytic role for which I have already 
rendered an implied apology, let me 
predict that you will find the solace 
which your nature seems to require and 
to the ultimate utter exclusion of the 
former attachment. 

O yes, the libraries are full of books 
which treat of the matter which seems 
to trouble you. We have in ten-thou- 
sand volume lots the stories of men 
who have dared convention and of- 
fered a willing sacrifice for the dem- 
onstration of the worthwhileness of 
principles which they deemed eternal. 
Read again, with this in mind, the 
story of the young Galilean carpenter 
whose philosophy was so new and 
strange and simple that he had to be 
summarily dealt with before he had 
time to turn right-side up the topsy 
turvy world to which he came. Read 
of Joan of Arc,—Saint Joan now, who 
saw light through the mists of doubt 
and fear which hovered so darkly over 
her beloved land. Read of Savonarola 
Martin Luther, John Brown, Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Moorfield Storey, and 
the Rev. Mr. Adelbert J. Helm, late 
of Detroit. Yes, the library of your 
home town is full of books—but I fear 
they won’t do you any good in your 
present predicament nor help you in the 








solution of the personal problem which 
you raise. 
A Colored Man of Colorado, 


The young man seems to know the 
difficulties he and his loved one will 
have to go through and the social s- 
tracism they will have to face from 
both white and colored, and it’s for him 
to decide if his love is strong enough 
to stand up under those things. If 
he thinks “the world well lost for love” 
then let him hop to it. Of course, she 
has to make the same decision, although 
he doesn’t mention what she thinks 
about their union. He seems to think, 
man-like, that all he has to do is pro- 
pose and with a little “persuasion” 
she'll fly to his arms. He doesn’t seem 
to realize that such a marriage would 
mean as much sacrifice on her part as 
on his. 

Personally, | wouldn't have him. If 
he had a love to offer her that was 
great enough to compensate her for the 
loss of so much, he would have taken 
her long ago. 

A Colored Woman of New York. 


And now for the young Nordic wnu 
wants to marry a Negress. I do not 
think that the sage advice of 
Punch was ever so witty, so pithy, 
and so full of worldly wisdom as 
when applied to the Great Ques 
tion now confronting this young man. 
Your answer, Dear Dr. Du Bois, leaves 
nothing to say on the subject provid- 
ing one inclines to your angle of opin- 
ion. So that there is nothing to say 
unless one has a different perspective. 
I have. I say to the young man “You 
cannot!” The institution of Mar- 
riage from the most impartial stand- 
point must be regarded as a cove- 
nant between the individual and the 
Social Order. ‘The Social Order en- 
dows its highest privileges, dignities, 
and protection, upon the individual in 
return for conformity with its laws and 
customs. In short, the utmost any man 
can do for any woman, is to marty 
her; the utmost any woman can do for 
any man is to marry him. Of all hu 
man institutions that of marriage has 
unique significance. The term, “A re- 
spectable married woman—or man 
loses not one particle of value when 
applied to prince or pauper, Negro or 
Nordic. One marries to confer upon 
the partner the highest of all human 
distinctions. Then how can one think 
of marriage if this high distinction be 
not forthcoming? How dare this young 
man expose this young woman (an 


(Will you please turn to page 67) 
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HE literary output of 1929 has 

been notable and encouraging. 
First, we may consider what Negro 
authors have done. ‘The most impor- 
tant books by Negroes published dur- 
ing 1929 have been: 

R. R. Moton, “What the 

Thinks”. 

Jessie Fauset, “Plum Bun”. 

Nella Larsen, “Passing”’. 

Walter White, “Rope and Faggot”. 

Harry Dean, “The Pedro Gorino”. 

Countée Cullen, “The Black Christ”. 

Claude McKay, “Banjo”. 

The Volume on the American Negro 
by the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science came out at the end 
of the year 1928, and thus in effect be- 
longs to this year. It is done principally 
by colored writers and is the most im- 
portant compendium published in ten 
years. 


Negro 





Other works by colored authors 

are: 

Adah B. Thoms, “Progress of the 
Negro Graduate Nurse’. 

W. H. Jones, “The Housing of Ne- 
groes in Washington”. 

Wallace Thurman, “The Blacker the 
Berry”. 

The new edition of Charles W. Ches- 
nutt, “The Conjure Woman”. 

White authors have continued their 

interest in black folk. Their most 
striking contributions have been: 

Two Anthologies: one, of Poetry, by 
Anna Nussbaum, “Afrika Singt”, 
published in Austria, and the other, 
by V. F. Calverton, “Anthology of 
American Negro Literature’. 

Two widely read novels: Du Bose 
Heyward, “Mamba’s Daughters” 
and J. M. Peterkin, “Scarlet Sister 
Mary”. 

Three serious sociological studies: Scot 
Nearing, “Black America”, Bruno 
Lasker, “Race Attitudes in Chil- 
dren”, and E. A. Green, “Negro in 


Contemporary American  Litera- 
ture”. 


Other books by white authors have 


been as follows: 
The new and enlarged edition of 


Lord Olivier, “White Capital and 
Colored Labor”, Guy B. Johnson, 
John Henry”, W. S. Seabrooke, “The 
Magic Island”, Blaise Cendrars, 
Little Black Stories for Little White 
Children”, 
M. W. Beckwith, “Black Roadways”. 
(Jamaica). 
M. F. Metfessel, “Phonophotography 
in Folk Music”. 
Flandrau, “Then 
Congo”. 
H. §. Gorham, “The Incredible Mar- 


quis”. (Alexandre Dumas.) 
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I Saw the 


The Negro in Literature. 1929. 


Of those who glance 
lists of writers, how many realize 
the work and the 
volved? Few writers earn an ade- 
Mostly, their writ- 
ing is a labor of love and inspira- 
tion done tired hand and 
Yet, such writing builds 
civilization and all the Reader 
need do in-return is to Buy and 
Read and Heed. Hou 
books did you buy last year? 
What did you spend to support 
and encourage a Negro literature? 
How far did your work and money 


at these 
Sacrifice in- 
quate living. 
with 


brain. 


many 


help to rear a new poet, a new 
prophet, a new dreamer of this 
Negro race? 





A. C. G. Hastings, “Gone Native”. 
Novel. 

O. Liitken, “Congo Gods”. Novel. 

G. MacCreagh, “Last of Free 


Africa”. (Ethiopia.) 

I. L. Evans, “British and Tropic 
Africa”. 

G. H. Appel, “Africa’s White Magic”. 

R. Coupland, “Kirk on the Zambezi”. 

E. P. G. Gide, “Travels in the 
Congo”. 

S. G. Millin, “Coming of the Lord”. 

R. Bradford, “This Side of Jordan”. 
Novel. 

V. Caspary. “White Girl”. 

H. Snyder, “Earth-born”. 

N. I. White, “American Negro Folk 
Songs”. 


E. W. Smith, “Aggrey of Africa”. 


N the periodicals, the most notable 
articles of the year by colored writ- 


ers have been: 


“The Negro Looks at Politics”, by 
James W. Johnson, in the Septem- 
ber American Mercury. 

“Keeping the Negro in His Place”, 
by G. S. Schuyler, in the August 
American Mercury. 


Notable articles by white writers 


have been: 


“The Crumbling Color Line”, in the 
July Harper’s, by Oswald Garri- 
son Villard. 

“The Wail of the Negro”, by G. J. 
Nathan, in the American Mercury 
for September. 

“What the Negro Means to Amer- 

ica”, by Count Keyserling, in the 
October Atlantic. 


Articles by Heywood Broun on 
“Christianity and Race Prejudice” 
in the Nation. 

Editorial on Negro religion in the 
American Mercury in the June 
Number. 

Herbert Seligmann on “Twenty Years 
of Negro Progress”, in Current 
History. 


Other magazine articles, additional 
to those listed in THe Crisis for No- 
vember, 1929, follow: 


“Africa and Science”, J. H. Hofmeyr. 
Science. Sept. 20 and 27th. 

“Meaning of Imperial Trusteeship’, 
Olivier. Contemporary Review, 
September. 

“Trader’s Wife”. Novel. J. K. Mack- 
enzie. Atlantic Monthly. October 
to December, 1929. 

“British Policy in Africa”, N. de V. 
Hart. Contemporary Review. Oc- 
tober. 


“Crisis in East Africa”, R. L. Buell. 


Nation. November 6. 

“Empire of Darkness”, A. Gide. 
Travel. October. 

“Black Potentates of Equatorial 


Africa”, 
September. 
“Negro’s New Belligerent Attitude”. 
V. F. Calverton. Current History. 
September. 
“Negro Women in Industry”. Month- 
ly Labor Review. September. 
“Primitive Emotions Aflame in a Ne- 
gro Film”. Literary Digest. Oc- 
tober 5. 
“Erasing the Color Line”. F. J. Gil- 
ligan. Commonweal. September 25. 
“Negro in Literature”. Mrs. A. L. 
Miller. Scribner’s. October. 
“Negro in West Virginia”. Monthly 
Labor Review. October. 
“Southern Negro”. A. Van Vhlis- 
singer, Jr., and H. C. Hix. Factory 
and Industrial Management. Sep- 


tember. 
“Home to Mother”. Story. E. L. 
North American Review. 


G. Flandrau. 


Travel. 


Yordan. 
November. 

“Brotherhood in Brooklyn”. 
October 15. 

“When Jim Crow Comes to Church”. 
Literary Digest. October 12. 

“Blue Shirt”, J. O. Thomas. Nation. 
October 16. 

“Richardson General Server”. G. S. 
Perry. North American Review. 
October. 

“Problem of Negro Education in 
Northern and Border Cities”. L. 
A. Peckstein. Elementary School? 
Journal. November. 

“Present Status of Negro in Indus- 
try’ T. A. Hill. United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Bulletin. No. 501. 

“Social Hygiene and the Negro”. F. 
O. Nichols. Journal of Social 
Hygiene. October. 


Survey. 
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WHAT ONE BRANCH DID 

The work of the large branches of 
the Association in important cities of 
the country, is essential to its continu- 
ance. But the work of small branches 
is no less essential. It is a pleasure to 
dwell on the extraordinary results ob- 
tained by the loyalty and team work 
of one such small branch, in Jamaica, 
Long Island. Its apportionment for 
the year was $500. Not content mere- 
ly with exceeding that apportionment, 
the branch more than doubled it send- 
ing to the National Office the sum ot 
$1,017.43. Part of this was raised by 
the energetic membership campaign 
conducted by branch officers; part by 
a popular baby contest, in which the 
winner was Billy Pierce, Jr., son ot 
the celebrated instructor of dancing 
who is known wherever an orchestra 
playe on Broadway. The officers of the 
Jamaica, Long Island branch are Dr. 
C. M. Reid, President; George W. 
Murray, Vice President; Frank MI. 
Turner, Secretary; Charles Stovall, 
Treasurer; Mrs. Romeo L. Daugherty, 
Chairman Membership Committee; 
Charles Shaw, Jr., Publicity Chair- 
man. 


WORK DONE AND THE 
FUTURE 
The Twentieth Anniversary year of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, offered 
a vantage point from which a survey 
could be made of what had been ac- 








THE N.A.A.C.P. BATTLE FRONT 








complished. By the written testimony 
of leaders who mold public opinion, 
both in the United States and Eng- 
land, the Association was felt to have 
gone far upon its chosen way. The en- 
tire problem of race relations had been 
dramatized. Subjects once taboo had 
been opened to the widest and frank- 
est discussion. In the process, much of 
error and misconception had _ been 
cleared away. New avenues had been 
established of contact, so that the Ne- 
gro might present his achievements 
and his human dignity to the consid- 
eration of all who read. And powerful 
defenders in law, hammering away per- 
sistently at the legal armor of the 
Negro’s constitutional and civil rights, 
had turned many a scrap of paper into 
part of the document of real eman- 
cipation. 

In twenty years, it was seen by all 
that a great deal affecting the realm 
of race relations had totally changed. 
As Mr. Embree, President of the 
Rosenwald Fund, pointed out at the 
Cleveland Conference, the Negro 
speaks now not as a suppliant, but as 
a citizen of the country, recognized as 
such, with the duties as well as the 
rights of citizenship. 

This is far from intimating that the 
battle in behalf of justice between the 
races has been won. Eloquent testi- 
mony of the barriers still remaining to 
be surmounted, is contained in a report 
of the work done during the year just 
past. This report shows the N.A.A. 


C.P. still fighting on as many fronts 


Officers and Executive Committee of the Jamaica, Long Island Branch, N. A. A. C. P. 


| 
% 


as ever, confronted by problems of the 
gravest interest to every colored man 
and woman and child in the country, 

It would be impossible in this space 
to give any adequate idea of the work 
which the Association does in a year 
and has done in the year past. That js 
attempted in the Annual Report. Bu 
it may be well to consider some of the 
things attempted and accomplished 
during 1929 for the light they throw 
into the future. 

First of all, perhaps, it seems estab- 
lished that the N.A.A.C.P. is a voice 
which speaks in behalf of colored 
America and is heard when it speaks. 
That was shown in the three struggles 
against the color bar, one in Christian 
churches and the other two, in the field 
of sport, which the Association carried 
to a victory before public opinion. The 
church Jim Crow utterances of a 
Protestant Episcopal and a Catholic 
clergyman were repudiated by their 
respective superiors in the church hier- 
archy; New York University was 
obliged to announce tha: their star 
colored quarterback, whom it had been 
intended to bar from play with Geor- 
gia, would be in the game if physically 
fit, and the U. S. Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation, which barred two excellent 
young colored players from the na 
tional junior indoor tournament, was 
put on the defensive by the N.A.A.C.P. 
protest. In all three of these contests 
public sentiment rallied strongly to the 
position maintained by the N.A.A.C.P. 


(Will you please turn to page 67) 
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E are not concerned with the 
W story of Albert Bruce Cook 
solely because he has achieved a rea- 
sonable financial success. There are 
other colored men, who have made 
more money, but we do not think 
success can be measured entirely in 
terms of money. Our interest lies 
in the shrewd ability that enabled 
this man to build a thriving concern 
from a very ordinary beginning. 
Men have been cutting lawns and 
beating carpets for many years, but 
very few have considered founding 
a business on these prosaic tasks. 

To properly appreciate the work 
of Albert Cook, one must go back 
to the days when he was church 
sexton in the little town of Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. He had grown 
tired of the monotonous routine and 
drudgery that attended his daily 
tasks. Mere dissatisfaction, how- 
ever, is not sufficient in itself, it 


requires positive action to bring 
forth improvement. When a man 
has had only twelve months of 


schooling, when he has a family de- 
pendent on him, it also takes real grit 
to leave the comparative security of 
even a mediocre job. Nevertheless Mr. 
Cook quit his job, determined to find 
something better. Having been bossed 
all of his life, he now decided to be 
his own boss, 

His first independent venture was a 
household service company. It was a 
clever idea and showed that Albert 
Cook had the imagination to see the 
possibilities lurking in the most ordi- 
nary tasks. Briefly his plan was to se- 
lect a group of workers and take over 
all of the odd jobs that arise on every 
large estate. Such work as beating 
carpets, mowing the lawn, tending the 
garden and tasks of kindred natures 
would come within the scope of his 
concern. It happens, that there are 
many large residences in the vicinity 
of Bloomfield, and the owners readily 
listened to his plan. Hired men had 
not always done their work satisfac- 
torily. Mr. Cook offered to “service” 
their estates in the same way that they 
had their cars serviced in the shop. 

The success of this scheme was al- 
most immediate. Mr. Cook selected 
his employees with care and insisted 
that their work be done with thor- 
oughness. His patrons pleased with 
the results, became valuable advertisers 
and through their recommendations, 
new customers were constantly added 
to the list. People from the surround- 
ing communities were soon sending for 
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From House Cleaner to Business Executive 


By JOHN W. DOUGLAS 





Albert Bruce Cook 


this little colored enterprise to do their 
work. 

Then came misfortune, but it was 
not due to any bad management or 
lack of good faith on the company’s 
part. The World War had at last 
reached the United States and Mr. 
Cook’s employees had to leave for the 
trenches. Naturally with his men 
gone to war and the government call- 
ing on all available men to. become 
soldiers, Albert Cook had to abandon 
his enterprise for a time at least. 

Success has’ a strange way of ap- 
pearing at times in. the guise of failure. 
At the very moment when life seemed 
at its darkest, Albert Cook was really 
on the verge of greater accomplish- 
ments. 

Having enjoyed the increased self 
respect that results from independence, 
Albert Cook could not brook the idea 
of again working for a boss. His 
problem was to find some other busi- 
ness that would enable him to con- 
tinue using his old list of patrons. 
The carpet cleaning business was just 
such an enterprise. It would yield a 
large net profit and the use of ma- 
chinery would compensate for the lack 
of individual workers. For six months 
he studied the proposition. He knew 
nothing about the type of machinery to 
buy, but the proper apparatus was 
finally secured. At the outset this man 
with commendable shrewdness, de- 
termined to bid for white customers. 
“We are ‘too skeptical about the 
whites”, he said. ‘We ought to try 


and sell to them as well as to our 

own.” So it was that when the 

Essex County Carpet Cleaning 

Works, Inc. was formed a white 

man was taken in as an associate 

of Mr. Cook and his wife. 

Now that he was going into busi- 
ness on a larger scale, he decided to 
advertise extensively. He began by 
sending out notices to prospective 
customers; today his mailing list 
contains fifty thousand names. Fur- 
thermore he does not confine him- 
self to the town in which he lives, 
but is constantly reaching out until 
his business territory now includes 
fourteen different communities. 

Of course there were difficulties. 
Soon after he rented quarters for 
his machinery, hostile elements 
complained that the heavy appara- 
tus shook the building. ‘The com- 
pany moved to a new location. 
Later it decided to buy a plot and 
erect a factory. The building is 
a modern brick factory located 

on Race Street, in Bloomfield, N. J. 
Albert Cook had the foresight to have 
it insured for one hundred thousand 
dollars against loss by fire. In 1926 a 
fire did break out and the damage 
amounted to seventy thousand dollars. 
The entire loss was immediately paid 
off. 

The first part of this narrative 
would be incomplete without adequate 
mention of Mrs. Helen Cook. She is 
just as much responsible for the suc- 
cess of the Bloomfield concern as her 
husband. Always sympathetic with 
his aspirations she has never ceased to 
aid him with her efforts. When Mr. 
Cook was doing janitor work, his 
wife worked with him; when the ser- 
vice company was inapperation, Mrs. 
Cook did much ofsthé Hi@mge cleaning 
and when the carpet cleaning concern 
was organized; she took charge of 
whatever sewing work that was neces- 
sary. Even today she shampoos rugs, 
cuts them into runners, does the hem- 
ming and altering. When the writer 
saw her one evening, she was busily 
engaged in preparing a large number 
of circulars for mailing. The only 
thing that this energetic lady doesn’t 
do is operate the heavy carpet beating 
machinery. Mrs. Cook holds the 
unique position of director of the cor- 
poration in which she is also an all 
around worker. 

The great migration of colored peo- 
ple from the Southland gave rise to 
many problems. The most pressing of 
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A Maori Statesman 


EW ZEALAND is one of the 
countries where two _ peoples 
have worked out a plan of living to- 
gether in a co-operative life. The 
Maoris, the native race, have full 
rights of citizenship. They elect their 
own members to the legislature, and 
many of them have held the highest 
official positions. Of these, one of the 
most distinguished has been the Hon- 
orable Sir Maui Pomare, of pure 
Maori blood.* He was born in 1876 
near Taranaki, in the Northern Island, 
the son of Chief Wirema Naera. After 
his school days at the Christ church 
boys’ high school, he went on to Te 
Aute, the leading Maori college. And 
he had amibitions to be a doctor. So 
he came to the United States, and was 
an early pupil of Dr. Kellogg at the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. Returning 
with his degree of M. D., he was ap- 
pointed the first medical officer to the 
native race, and held the position for 
ten years, only resigning it in 1911, 
when he was elected a member of the 
House of Representatives for the 
Western Maori electorate, the seat he 
still holds. 
His executive ability was so marked 
that he was drawn into many impor- 


Maori, pronounced Mow’rie; Maui. Mow’ie; 
Pomare, Pomar’e 


By ALICE HENRY 


The Honorable Sir Mauri Pomare, 
KB. 83 CSG a PP: 


tant positions, notably that of Minister 
of Public Health in the Massey ad. 
ministration. During 1927 and 1928 
he headed the Department of Public 
Affairs, until the Reform Party was 
defeated in the last general election, 
His retirement was widely regretted, 


He has done much to raise the stand- 
ards of health and hygiene for his own 
race, and undoubtedly deserves a large 
share of the credit for the lowered 
death-rate in their ranks. The Maori 
population, recorded in 1886 as 43- 
927, by 1926 had risen to 63,670, or 
an increase of almost fifty per cent. 


Sir Maui Pomare was one of the 
first members of the Young Maori 
Party, which realized that the time had 
come when many of the original tribal 
customs, and forms of’ social life would 
have to pass. As Twentieth Century 
New Zealanders, and citizens in the 
British Empire, they felt that these 
could no longer be maintained unmodi- 
fied. More and more, the Maoris are 
sharing in the general life of the com- 
munity, and in that way making their 
contribution to social progress. 


Lady Pomare, also Maori, charm- 
ing and popular, has been her hus- 
band’s aid all through his public life. 
There are two sons and a daughter. 


A Negro American Bank, The Douglass National, Chicago. 
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¢6TCOR four years the colored peo- 

F ple of Elk City have done all 
they could to get a public school here. 
There are not many of us in this 
county, nevertheless, we are due a pub- 
lic school. The largest group of us in 
and near Elk City—about 250 grown 
people and 40 or more children of 
school age. ‘There is not one public 
school for Negro youth in this county. 

“The County Superintendent at 
Sayre sends us to E. E. Cowan, Super- 
intendent of Schools at Elk City, and 
he claims that the County Superintend- 
ent must act in the matter. Hence, 
we get no school. 

“The School Board of Elk City— 
Walter B. Hedlund, President, J. T. 
Beall, Secretary, and Drew Watkins 
will not act in our favor, so we have 
no means of getting a public school. 

“T have urged the people to send the 
matter to Oklahoma City to the state 
authorities but the wisdom of such a 
course is greatly doubted, as some of us 
will surely be driven away from Elk 
City, and for this reason I have refused 
to write to Dr. James Dillard of Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. Friends told me 
that Mr. Dillard would send my letter 
to a representative at the Capitol of 
Oklahoma and the letter would finally 
reach officers at Elk City. 

“If there be any possible chance to 
help these colored youth without put- 
ting any of us in a critical condition or 
exposing this letter, please do so. We 
are in great need.” 





I have been reading THE Crisis for 
years and have contributed each time 
that you have asked me, though little 
but I have given what I could, and I 
am asking that you continue THE 
Crisis to me as long as I donate to the 
fund, and that will be as long as I am 
able to rake up the money. 

Dr. A. E. Beatty, Oklahoma. 


I would very gladly write personal- 
ly from time to time for THE CrisIs. 
There is no magazine that has helped 
me so much to understand the situation 
in America and I have always had the 
profoundest admiration for the work 
you have been doing through this paper. 

C. F. Andrews, India. 


For some time I have been reading 
Tue Crisis and during that time it has 
Temained the same, a bitter, narrow, 
critical little pamphlet. As the lead- 
ing Negro magazine, why on earth 
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can’t it be made worthwhile? Of 
course, we all know that the whites are 
not what they should be, but why harp 
on that continuously when there are so 
many more interesting and worthwhile 
things to talk about? .. . 


Why should we stand and stamp and . 


spit and sputter like a spoiled child that 
cannot have its way. Be like “Jack, 
the Giant Killer.” Show through the 
magazine the great things that Negroes 
are doing in place of always telling 
of what some one is doing to us. 
Grace Vann, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


I should like to take this opportun- 
ity of telling you how much I appre- 
ciate your journal, I am an Eng- 
lishman, and I love my race and my 
country. THE Crisis helps me to 
love judiciously ! 

One final word. For the concen- 
trated essence of criticism, 1 know 
nothing to touch “As the Crow Flies”! 

Yours sincerely, 
J. B. HutcHinson 


I must thank you very sincerely, not 
only for telling me where to write for 
the Atlanta Studies, but for your kind- 
ness in sending the few copies of THE 
CrisIs. 

I am delighted with it. It is most 
interesting and the illustrations are so 
beautifully done. When I have care- 
fully read all the paper, as I intend 
doing, I shall feel as if I am begin- 
ning to know a little about your 
people. 

ELEANOR Woons, England. 


Your printed acknowledgement of 
the receipt of my subscription was re- 
ceived last week. 

In the second paragraph you state: 
“We assume that you approve of THE 
Crisis because you are a subscriber.” 
Kindly permit me to qualify this state- 
ment. You correctly call THE Crisis 
a “radical periodical”. The radical, 
Bolshevistic character is to be regretted. 
It always hurts me to see this otherwise 
excellent magazine deformed by this 
feature. Could you not, Dr. Du Bois, 
spare your Christian readers, who very 
likely are in the majority, this pain? 

C. F. Drewes, Missouri. 


Dear Sir: 

Some time ago I was called on by 
Chief Police and his assistant here 
cn this street for some of the colored 


De 


publications | was carrying. I handed 
them a copy of THe Crisis also The 
Defender. This was during the Kan- 
sas riot. Now you know that preju- 
dice exists here against all colored pa- 
pers. The officers did not tell me to 
discontinue my delivery here but re- 
marked they don’t want those papers 
here. Now please advise me, should 
they continue to agitate and demand 
me to discontinue: can I get support 
from your office to help me any way? 
What I want is this: Could you ar- 
range help from the Federal authorities 
some way? All it would need is just 
seme man able to reach to be- 
gin investigation at the Post Office and 
to get out in the city a little. These 
little prejudiced officers can be easily 
bluffed out. 


Please rush my order. 





of ————,, Texas. 
Dear Sir: 
I have recently been reading certain 
books from your pen, and I have been 
thoroughly delighted with them. It 
is seldom that such charming, force- 
ful and delightful essays can be found 
anywhere. 

As I was reading them I was struck 
with the idea that perhaps you can 
help me solve a little problem of mine, 
that we both have a share in because 
it is interracial. I am a white girl of 
twenty-three years, who, ever since an 
interracial commission I attended in 
college made possible friendship with 
Negro students, has been heart and 
soul striving to break down interracial 
barriers. 

On the plea that white students 
were not willing to back up their state- 
ments with their lives, I was persuaded 
to attend the Southern Colored Stu- 
dents Conference last June. I went 
simply as a delegate like all the others, 
and I thoroughly enjoyed the experi- 
ence, and would repeat it this year if 
I were financially able to do so. At 
that time I lost every particle of su- 
periority I ever had, and now looking 
back I wonder why I ever had any. 

With these ideas I began teaching 
in Georgia last fall. Before leaving, 
the whole town, including the K. K. K. 
were so opposed to my influence over 
their children that I was forced to re- 
sign. I would perhaps have stayed on 
te see what steps the K. K. K. would 
actually take had not discipline been 
hard to maintain with none of the par- 
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Impressions from a Family 
Album 


By ANITA SCOTT COLEMAN 


Grand-Pap 


RANDPAP was very old, 
When this was struck. So old! 
But he could recollect 
The way ‘twas told 
That Annie was the p’utt’est gal 
On ol’ Marse Tom’s plantation, 
And Annie was his mammy. 
’Could recollect 
How he was allus kept 
To wait ’pon ol’ Marse Tom 
To shoo off flies, while ol’ Marse slept 
And when ol’ Marse woke 
Go fetch his pipe and bring his book 
And mix the mint-julep 
*Could recollect 
The w'uppin’s, Marster gin him 
’Lowing fo’ to teach him how.to show 
The proper ’spec’s where ’spec’s were 
due ; 
Lawsy! Ol’ Marster sure insisted 
Wid a great big strop 
That he say :—‘“Thank-ee, Yessuh 
Yessuh, Thank-ee”’, in de proper way. 
’Could recollect 
The w’uppin’s sure enuff 
And all the times he said :— 
“Thank-ee,” and cussed ol’ Marster 
Underneath his breaf. 


* * * 


Old Praying Sue 


Y man is black ‘ 

God . . . You alone, know why. 
Shed but one briny tear 
For all the drops of sweat 
That fall from off his brow 
Merciful God . . . mark one little smile 
That wreaths his trembling lips 
See but the mite of faith and courage 
In his eyes . .. 
That I might learn with blest humility 
Even though, my man is black 
It is not he, but Christ 
They crucify. 

* * ~*~ 


¢ Melissa—Little Black Girl 


OLLY, my dear 
A kind lady gave you to me 
I’m grateful too "um, yes. 
Cause you’re pretty and sweet 
And you're dressed up neat. 
But I don’t love you 
don’t... 
‘Cause the man that made you 
Gave you long flaxen hair. 
And God made me .. . 
my hair. 
The man that made you, didn’t put any 
feel 
Inside your cold little breast. 
He left the feel out 


I postively 


But look at 
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From your head to your heels, 
But he gave you blue eyes, instead. 
Now suppose you wereme . . . 
Oh ... my doll-baby Rose... 
And you knew how it felt 
To be lonely and black 


AndI. . . just sat on a chair 
And gave you... acold stare... 
Wouldn’t you . . . give my head 


A hard whack . . . Just like that! 





Ob 5 400k: x, Tp dolly... 
My doll-baby Rose . . 


* * ~ 


Jim—A Weary Traveler 


BEEN a weary traveler 

But I ain’t goin’er be no more 
I’m ’bout to take my chance at lovin’ 
*Cause my heart tells me to. 
I been a weary traveler 
But I ain’t goin’er be no more. 
When a man’s dry, he wants licker 
When he’s weary, he takes his rest. 
When he finds a sweet woman 
To please her . . . he tries his best. 

* * x 


Little Samson—Philosopher 


OME white folks are anglers 
They throws the bait 
Some white folks are fishes 
They swallows bait. 
Us, black folks? 
Go ’long, don’t bother me. 
We is bait. 
* * x 


Youth 
By HELENE E. WIDGEON 
HEY call it Youth— 
This surging mass 
That yearns for passion, 
Freedom, ease; 
That laughs to scorn 
The thought of soul, 
And has no care 
Of destiny! 
Bold, loud and firm 
This blood that cries, 
For self-expression, 
Life, free will, 
Whose voice rings out 
Unfalteringly 
They call it Youth! 


* * * 


A Black Girl Passes 
By BERNARD J. REINES 
OMETHING of olden beauty in her 


darkness 
Stirs in me dim remoteness of thought, 
As though a pleasing dream I had forgot 
Were striving towards remembrance, or 
a face 
I once had seen with liking but did not 
Recall. Something of days when life 
was wild 
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And free shook in my brain when she 
half-smiled,— 

A sense of plains and forests, hills and 
caves 

And great red suns, of bodies clad in 
skins, 

And passion throbbing under open skies, 


Now she is gone. The resurrection dies, 
And I am once again a white man walk- 


ing 

The settled ways.—Not quite: an inner 
mocking 

Keeps me from peace beneath my staid 
disguise. 


Rhapsodie du Sud 
By ELEANOR HOYSRADT 


OUR voice is mellow; it has not 

been strained 

Of its wild honey. 
cotton bandana 

Knotted about your head and a corn cob 
pipe 

Is thrust between your strong white 
teeth. 

You amble down still lanes patterned 
with the shadows 

Of Spanish moss. Your gold hoop ear- 
rings 

Relic of a wilder life glint in the sun. 

God! how mellow are the sounds of your 
voices 

They are so sweet they chime with the 
bronze cowbells 

Chime sifted by Southern sunlight, the 
carillon of the South. 


You wear a red 


I love your tumble-down shanties 
With the leaning clay chimneys and the 


palmettos 

Spiked in the dooryard. A _ horde of 
chickens 

Peck about the cabin floor. Small chil- 
dren 


Many of them, bodies tinted a warm 
coffee color 

Or a warmer chocolate, play and laugh 
in the sun. 

All of you put on bright purple rags. 

And bask in the sun content and laugh- 
ing. 

They say you're gotten shiftless and 
lazy ; 

But O the unstrained wild honey ot 
those voices 

Chimed with the gold wheat fields and 
the pine trees and the sun. 





Your Hair 
By JOHN LOVELL, JR. 


HE day and the night were playing, 
Like children lost at a fair; 
And the day escaped and ran away 
laughing, 
But the night was lost in your hair. 
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Louia Vaughn Jones, page 59 


EUROPE 
@ At the Conference at the Friends 
House in London on color prejudice 
in England, many facts were brought 
out. It is said that the larger hotels 
will receive colored people only if they 
are “personages” and take a suite of 
rooms at a high price. Colored medi- 
cal students in England, even British 
citizens, are debarred from _ hospital 
appointment simply because of color. 
All colored students in London have 
great difficulty in obtaining lodging; 
and the British Broadcasting Company 
uses the word “Nigger” frequently. 
@ The celebrated case of Dr. Know- 
les has been argued before the Privy 
Council of London. Knowles is a 
white man who was convicted and sen- 
tenced to death for murder of his 
wife in West Africa. As is usual, in 
many parts of British West Africa, 
there was no jury trial. To this, Ne- 
groes have long objected, but could get 
no hearing in democratic England until 
a white man got caught by the system. 
The Privy Council has decided to al- 
low Knowles to appeal his case. 
@ A temporary committee of Negro 
workers selected by the Anti-Imper- 
ialistic League is calling an Interna- 
tional Conference of Negro Workers 
July 1, 1930, in London. All labor 
organizations are invited. 
@ In the Scottish National Memorial 
te David Livingston at Blantyre, there 
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are a series of tableaus illustrating his 
great work in Africa. One of these, 
given by the London Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety and called ‘““Mercy”, we illustrate 
this month. 


@ The International Office for the 
Protection of Native Races, at Geneva, 
sends out a Report of its activities. It 
was founded by René Claparéde, who 
died in February, 1928. The president 
is Henri A. Junod. 


AMERICA 


@ According to the census, there 
were in 1920, 8,053,225 Negroes in 
the United States ten years of age and 
over. Of these, 1,842,161 or 22.9 per 
cent were illiterate. In 1910, the per- 
centage was 30.4, and before that, 
the official figures are as follows: In 
1900, 44.4 per cent; 1890, 57.1 per 
cent; 1880, 70 per cent; 1870, 79.9 
per cent. These figures are probably 
understatements of the actual facts: 
that is, it is doubtful if in 1920, 77 
per cent of the Negro population could 
actually read and write with any de- 
gree of accuracy. However, the fig- 
ures may be compared with figures of 
illiteracy in other parts of the world. 
Brazil, 64.9 per cent; Bulgaria, 46.7 
per cent; Dutch East Indies, 94.8 per 
cent; India, 90.5 per cent; Spain, 47.7 
per cent; France, 8.2 per cent; Bel- 
gium, 7.9 per cent. These figures are 
not all exactly comparable, but they 
show that the American Negro is far 


me 
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from being the most ignorant of the 
races of the world. More than half 
the population of the following coun- 
tries are illiterate: Mexico, the Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico, Portugal and Vene- 
zuela. ‘Three-fourths of the inhabi- 
tants of Egypt and nine-tenths of the 
South African natives can not read and 
write. 


@ Paul E. Baker, Secretary of the 
Harlem League, is sponsoring a second 
European trip in July and August, 
1930, at a cost of $600 or less. The 
excursionists will visit England, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland 
and France. ‘The Passion Play at 
Oberammergau will be visited on the 
trip and the Youth Conference in Ger- 
many. The number will be limited to 
25. 

@ Roland Hayes is making his Sixth 
concert tour of America with great 
success. The Chicago Tribune says 
that he “is singing better this season 
than ever before.” The Cincinnati 
Enquirer says: “When Roland Hayes 
sings, it is an event in the musical 
world.” The Philadelphia Record 
adds that: “Hayes has a remarkable 
voice; delicate, floating and withall in- 
tense.” Last summer, Mr. Hayes 
visited Sir George Henschel at his villa 
at Kensington, England. Sir George 
was the first Conductor of the Boston 
Symphony and London Symphony Or- 
chestras, and is a singer and teacher of 
renown. He is eighty years old. 





Sir George Henschel and Roland Hayes 









@::The National “Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People wired 
President Hoover indorsing his demand 
for a Commission to study conditions 
in Haiti; they concluded their tele- 
gram with these words: 

“What is needed in this case is a 
Commission of such character and ex- 
perience that it will seek the truth, 
get the facts, and not be afraid to tell 
all it finds. 

“Especially, Mr. President, twelve 
million American citizens of Negro 
descendent are deeply and vitally in- 
terested in this matter which touches 
their legitimate racial pride and the 
fate of over two million fellow black 
folk. They feel that they ought, in 
the interest of justice and truth, to be 
suitably represented on any Commis- 
sion which you may appoint.” 

@ The Harmon Awards for 
have been distributed as follows: 


Race Relations. Gold Medal. $1,000. 
Robert R. Moton. Tuskegee. 

Literature. Bronze Medal. 
Walter White. New York. 

Fine Arts. Gold Medal. $400. Wil- 
liam H. Johnson. New York. 
Bronze Medal. $100. Albert A. 


1929 


$100. 
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Smith. New York. 
Bronze Medal. $100. Sargent 
Johnson. Calif. 

Business. Gold Medal. $400. T.K. 
Gibson. Chicago. 
Bronze Medal. $100. John C. 
Claybrooks. Ark. 

Education. Gold Medal. $400. 
John Hope. Georgia. 
Gold Medal. W. J. Hale. Ten- 
nessee. 
Bronze Medal. $100. Mrs. J. 


Porter Barrett. Va. 
Religious Service. Gold Medal. $400. 
Bishop Robert E. Jones, Louisiana. 


Bronze Medal. $100. Reverend 
A. C. Powell. New York. 

Music. Gold Medal. $400. Harry 
T. Burleigh. New York. 
Gold Medal. $400. Harry L. 
Freeman. New York. 
Bronze Medal. $100. Carl R. 
Diton. New York. 

Science. Gold Medal. $400. Dr. 
T. K. Lawless. Chicago. 
Four Thousand Nine Hundred 


Dollars is thus distributed to fifteen 
colored men. and one colored woman 
for achievement, together with gold 
and bronze medals. 
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Goddess of Beauty, at the Mount Olivet Baptist Church, New York City, Page 39 


@ > Madame Elizabeth Prophet, the 
distinguished young sculptor of Proy- 
idence and Paris, who was practically 
hors cogtcours in this exhibit, had two 
striking busts, “Silence” and “Head of 
a Negro”; she received a special prize 
of $250 for the best single exhibit. 

@ The Madame C. J. Walker Gold 
Medal presented annually to the per- 
son who has contributed most to the 
work of the N. A. A.C. P. during the 
year, has been awarded for 1929 to 
T. G. Nutter of Charleston, West 
Virginia, with honorable mention to 
Mrs. Daisy Lampkin of Pittsburgh 
and Mrs. R. L. Dougherty of Jamaica, 
New York. 

@ Mr. Nutter succeeded in winning 
two important legal victories for the 
colored people; the one preventing the 
public libraries of West Virginia from 
segregating or excluding Negroes, and 
the other nullifying the covenants and 
contracts of white property owners in 
which they had sought to restrict the 
sale of real estate by excluding colored 
people. Mr. Nutter is also the active 
President of one of the most active 
Branches of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple. 
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@ Conrad Hubert, who invented the 
flashlight, left at his death, six: million 
dollars, which may increase to eight 
millions, for deserving institutions, to 
be distributed by Calvin’ Coolidge, 
Julius Rosenwald and Alfred Smith. 
The colored people, forming one- 
tenth of the nation, numerically, and 
4 much larger proportion of the so- 
cially disadvantaged, received directly: 
Providence Hospital, 


CE oo ece ess $500,000 
Howard University .. 200,000 
$700,000 


In addition to this, colored people 
will, of course, benefit by the gifts to 
several national institutions. ‘This 
would seem a fair share for us of this 
magnificent benefaction. 

THE EAST 
@ Paul Robeson, with Lawrence 
Brown at the piano, has “been singing 
in New York and vicinity with strik- 
ing success. He was especially wel- 
comed at Princeton, his birthplace, 
where the college turned out in his 
honor. 
@ An exhibition of women’s arts and 
industries and professional and busi- 
ness occupations has been held at the 
Ashland Place Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn, 
New York. Some fifty different occu- 
pations had exhibits. 
@ Joseph Mahood, a colored boy of 
Flushing, New York, was quarter- 
back on the Brown University foot- 
ball team last season. 
@ Arnold and Sipiah Lynn, children 
of the only colored family in Lyn- 
brook, Long Island, are members of 
the Melverne High School orchestra. 
Arnold was Captain of the football 
team last season. 
@ Clarence S. Janifer, M. D. of 
Newark, New Jersey, an alumnus of 
Upsala College, East Orange, New 
Jersey, is physician of the football 
team of his alma mater. He was 
awarded the football letter by the Ath- 
letic Council of Upsala College in rec- 
ognition of his services as physician. 
@ In December, there met at Chey- 
ney Training School for Teachers, 
Pennsylvania, twenty-four leaders and 
workers to talk over the opportunities 
of the Negro in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, 
@ A Student Conference was also 
held at Cheyney in December. Statis- 
tics were presented, showing the Negro 
high school graduates for the spring 
of 1929. For instance, there were 
graduated from the high schools of 
Philadelphia in 1929, 4,657 pupils. 
Of these, 140 were colored. The total 
enrollment in the Philadelphia high 
schools was 29,764. Of these 2,095 


were colored. 
Olivet 
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Baptist Church, 


New York City, has given twice a 
pageant called “The Goddess Beau- 


tiful”. The costumes were all made 
of paper. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


@ Congressman DePriest has been 
assigned to the Enrolled Bills Com- 
mittee, the Indian Affairs Committee, 
and the Invalids Pension Committee. 
Representative Allgood, a Democrat of 
Alabama, resigned from the Enrolled 
Bills Committee when DePriest was 
assigned to it. “The House has ac- 
cepted the resignation. 

@ The Dramatic Club of Howard 
University will present “In Abraham’s 
Bosom”, by Paul Greene. This will 
be its first presentation in Washington, 
D. C. In the cast will be J. Percy 
Bond, Jr., as “Abraham”. Austin 
Burleigh will conduct the final re- 
hearsals. 

@ The total enrollment at Howard 
University for 1928-29 was 2,671 
students from 38 states and 15 for- 
eign countries. ‘They were distributed 
as follows: In the College of Liberal 
Arts, 934; in the College of Educa- 
tion, 836; in the College of Applied 
Science, 91; in the School of Music, 
80; in the School of Medicine, 360; 
and the School of Law, 88. 

@ The House of Representatives has 
passed a bill appropriating $1,249,000 
to Howard University. 


MIDDLE WEST 


@ Gus Moore, a colored student of 
the University of Pittsburgh, won the 
National A. A. U. Senior Cross- 
Country Championship at Van Court- 
land Park, New York. He won the 
same championship last year. He was 
some 250 yards ahead of the runner- 
up. 

@ Justin Sandridge, colored pianist, 
gave a recital in the Little Theater of 
Public Hall, Cleveland. He was 
praised by the Plaindealer as a young 
man of “genuine talent; one who de- 


The John Little Mission, 





serves to win praise on the American 
concert stage.” 

@ Louia Vaughn Jones was born in 
Cleveland and educated in the Cleve- 
land Public Schools. He was a pupil 
of Joseph Balis; was first violinist in 
the Central High School orchestra and 
after graduation, studied at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, 
where he was graduated in 1918. He 
was an assistant band leader in the 
807th Pioneer Infantry band of the 
A. E. F., and after conducting a studio 
in Boston for two years, went abroad, 
where he studied seven years. For 
two years, he was at the Ecole Normal 
de Musique in Paris, and studied un- 
der Lucien Capet and Maurice Hoyot. 
He also pursued his studies in Hun- 
gary, under Sollaway and Hubay. It 
is the consensus of opinion that Jones 
is a remarkable violinist. The Prin- 
cess de Polignac writes that Mr. Jones 
“gave His Royal Highness, the Prince 
of Wales, and all of my guests, a musi- 
cal treat at my home last night. He 
is a marvelous violinist”. Count 
Speletti calls him “an artist of the 
first rank.” 


SOUTH EAST 

@ Morgan College has dedicated 
Charles W. Baldwin Hall, a dormi- 
tory for men. There are rooms for 
94 students and 4 teachers and also 
an infirmary, 3 social rooms, and a 
roof garden. 

@ The St. Luke’s Bank and Trust 
Company and the Second Street Sav- 
ings Bank of Richmond, Virginia, 
have united to become the Consoli- 
dated Bank and Trust Company. 
Emmet C. Burke is President, Walter 
S. Banks, Secretary-Treasurer and 
Mrs. Maggie L. Walker, Chairman 
of the Board. 

@ John Mitchel, Jr., Editor of the 
Richmond Planet and former. banker, 
died December 3rd. He was born in 
Virginia in 1863, educated in the pub- 
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lic schools and founded his paper in 
1883. For many years, he was Presi- 
dent of the Mechanics Bank of Rich- 
mond. He was notable in earlier 
years for his outspoken independence. 
@ The Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion at its meeting in Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi in 1928, passed a resolution in- 
dorsing library service to Negroes. 
Thereupon, the trustees of the Rosen- 
wald Fund decided to help public li- 
braries in the South. The plan of the 
Fund is to help a few county libraries 
which shall be demonstration centers. 
Grants have been made to five coun- 
ties already, two in North Carolina, 
two in Tennessee and one in Louisiana. 
These grants are under the following 
conditions: the county must house the 
work and employ trained librarians; 
equal service must be given to all peo- 
ple in the county, rural and urban, Ne- 
gro and white; within five years, the 
county must assume full responsibility 
for the libraries and maintain them on 
at least as high a plane as when the 
Fund gave help. The directors of the 
Hampton Library Schools at Hampton 
Institute and at Peabody College will 
inspect the libraries from time to time 
and give advice. 

@ Students from the Brick Junior 
College, who are colored, and the At- 
lantic Christian College, who are 
white, are studying race relations to- 
gether this year in North Carolina. 
They meet monthly. 

@ Reverend Richard Carroll, is dead 
at Columbia, South Carolina. He was 
born in South Carolina in 1859; edu- 
cated at Benedict and Shaw, and be- 
came a Baptist minister. He was the 
type of Negro conservative who is wel- 
come to Southern white people, but, 
at the same time, he was not without 
ideals for his own race and was a hard 
worker. 

@ Brick Junior College, N. C., has 
presented Hugh Black’s ‘Three 
Dreams” in the college chapel. The 
audience was drawn into the mood by 
the sextette from Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, and was asked to sit with closed 
eyes during the soft music between the 
readings. For the first dream, which 
pictures life without pain or shadows, 
theereader was dressed in a light blue 
robe against an orange background; 
and for the second dream, which pic- 
tures life as all pain and shadows, the 
reader was dressed in gray and laven- 
der against a black background. For 
the third dream, which pictures life 
with its joy and pain, its sunshine and 
shadows all harmonized by Love, the 
reader wore rich dark red against a 
background of old blue and gold. At 
the close, the audience sang, “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem.” The three 
readers were Lucy Faison, Violet Wall 
and Lovey Bullock. 
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@ Roger Williams College, formerly 
at Nashville and founded in 1866, was 
merged with the Howe Junior College 
of Memphis, Tennessee in January, 
1929. It was opened in September 1. 
It has a campus of 30 acres and among 
the many teachers are graduates of 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Atlanta and 
Oberlin. 

@ The Talladega College Little 
Theater presented in November three 
one-act plays: “The Constant Lover”, 
by St. John Hankin, “Fennel or The 
Violin Maker of Cremona”, by Jerome 
K. Jerome, and ‘‘Flittermouse’’, by 
Mary Katherine Reely. 

@ A report of the living graduates of 
Fisk University shows the following 
main occupations: 


Teachers, including 
Presidents and Deans 
ot Colleges, school 
superintendents and 
supervisors, 383 

Housewives, 236 

Physicians, 74 

Dentists, 61 

Ministers and 
aries, 33 

Insurance officials 
agents, 32 

Public Officials 
Civic Service, 29 

Students, 48 


Mission- 
and 


and 


Social work, 35 
Secretaries of 
sorts, 19 
Musicians, 14 
Lawyers, 27 
Editors, 4 
Bankers, Brokers 
Real Estate, 9 
Retail Business, 20 
Undertakers, 6 
Pharmacists, 15 
Clerks, Brokers 
Agents, 26 
Farmers, 3 


various 


and 


and 


Artisans, 12. 


@ In November, the John Little Mis- 
sion Building, costing $107,000, was 
dedicated with elaborate ceremonies at 
Louisville. The Mission was begun 
29 years ago by the Reverend John 
Little, a white man and student at the 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. It 
is at the corner of Hancock and Rose- 
lane Streets and has facilities for re- 
ligious and social work. The City of 
Louisville helps with recreation facili- 
ties, the Public Health Nurses Asso- 
ciation has a clinic for babies, the Boy 
Scouts have a room in the building, and 
over 1,500 persons regularly visit the 
place. Church services and Sunday 
School are held. There are industrial 
classes, play grounds, and home visit- 
ing. 


The Charles W. Baldwin Men’s Dormitory, 


@ James A. Bond of Kentucky, Dean 
of the Kentucky Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute, has been made Special- 
ist in Education and attached to the 
Bureau of Education of the U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior. Tempor- 
arily, he is stationed in Cincinnati, but 
later will serve in Washington. His 
first work will be to help in the survey 
of secondary education. Mr. Bond is 
38 years old and has taught in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. 

@ The following story is sent us: 
“A man by the name of Harvey Mit- 
chell was employed as an auto painter 
in a garage at Greenwood, Miss. and 
there worked along with him a white 
man. ‘Sometime at the close of the 
day’s work this white man went to 
Mitchell’s home and the two men 
drove out together in Mitchell’s car. 
Later Mitchell’s body was found near 
a place called Charleston, Mississippi; 
the white man with Mitchell's car has 
not up to this time been apprehended 
and it seems the local authorities are 
not trying in any way to apprehend 
Mitchell’s murderer.” 

@A letter from Atlanta, Georgia says: 
“Now is the time for the real truth 
to be told about Atlanta and if the 
N. A. A. C. P. would send its best 
man to make an investigation, and give 
the country a ‘look in’, much good 
could be done for the protection of the 
innocent Negroes who are being in- 
timidated. Our organizations have 
worked hard but they get only prom- 
ises. Atlanta is rotten from the 
Mayor down and an exposé is neces- 
sary and the widest publicity should 
be given it.” 


TRANS-MISSISSIPP1 
@ James M. Pate came to Colorado 
in 1880 and has lived there since. He 
has acted as shipping clerk with 
wholesaler grocers, janitor at the 


County Court House, and police offi- 





Morgan College, Baltimore. 
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cer. For the last twenty-six years, he 
has lived in Canon City, as an em- 
ployee of the Colorado State Prison. 
He is the Senior Prison Guard and 
holds the key to the main entrance. 
He has seen three riots at the prison 
in 1903, 1909, and in October, 1929. 
Mr. Pate has been twice President of 
the local N. A. A. C. P. and is also 
President of the Colored Burial Asso- 
ciation. 

@ The first prize, $25, for the best 
essay on Thomas Jefferson, sponsored 
by the Women’s Jefferson Club, Kan- 
sas City, has been awarded to Mary 
Warfield, 16-year-old student at Lin- 
coln high school. There are eight high 
schools in the system including the 
Colored Lincoln High School. Miss 
Warfield, a member of the American 
history class of the Lincoln High 
School, was the only member of her 
school to present an essay in this con- 
There 


test. were fifty-five essays 
from the other high schols. 
@ The Ministerial Association of 


Des Moines, Iowa and the Interracial 
Commission have joined in a ‘“Christ- 
mas Good Will Manifesto” published 
in the Des Moines Tribune-Capital: 


We, the undersigned, publicly pledge 
for ourselves and respectfully urge upon 
others that a friendlier and more tol- 
erant attitude be cultivated among the 
races destined to live side by side in this 
community; that every individual be 
judged solely on the basis of individual 
character and conduct, irrespective of 
race, creed, or color; and that influenced 
by this standard alone, owners, proprie- 
tors and patrons more cheerfully grant 
to men, women and children of every 
color and nationality, the privileges now 
granted to those of their own race in 
all public places such as churches, thea- 
ters, eating houses, hotels, lecture halls, 
colleges and schools. 


@ The colored members of the Inter- 
racial Committee of San Diego, Cal., 
are presenting to the Fine Arts Gal- 
lery a head “Esther” in terra cotta by 
Sargent Johnson of Berkeley. 

@ Dr. Thomas R. Garth, psychologist 
of the University of Denver, has been 
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studying race psychology since 1917. 
He started with the idea that mentality 
varied with race and color, but he now 
asserts without qualification that there 
are no racial mental differences. What 
we find are mental differences due to 
selection and education. These con- 
clusions are based on_ psychological 
tests made on five thousand Indians, 
two thousand Mexicans, two thousand 
Negroes, one thousand two hundred 
Japanese, one thousand Philippinos, 
ac well as numbers of white people. 
@ W. R. Banks, Principal of Prairie 
View State College, was elected Secre- 
tary of the Texas State Interracial 
Committee at their last meeting at 
Dallas. 

@. Fifty-nine miners were killed in an 
explosion at McAlester, Oklahoma. 
Most of them were Negroes. 

@ The proceedings of the National 
Inter-racial Conference held in Wash- 
ington last year have been edited by 
Charles S. Johnson and will be pub- 
lished by Henry Holt and Company in 
the Social Science Series. 


BRAZIL 


@ In the centers of Negro population 
in Brazil, the week from Christmas to 
New Year is celebrated with torch- 
light processions and street dances and 
homage paid to an elected King and 
court. This is called the “Congada” 
and was initiated by the Congo slaves. 
At the time of Emancipation in 1888 
the Congada was celebrated all over 
Brazil by hundreds of thousands of 
freed slaves. 


ETHIOPIA 


@ His Excellency, Nagadros Makon- 
nen, has arrived in England as the first 
Ethiopian Minister. 

@ The Pope has sent a special mission 
to strengthen the ties between Ethiopia 
and Catholicism. The Mission was 
received by the Imperial Court and 
gifts exchanged. The Pope’s gift to 
the Empress Zauditu was a mosaic, 





and a portrait of the Pope was given 
to the Negus. In the Papal mission 
were included the Secretary of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda, the Secretary of Oriental Lan- 
guages at the Vatican, and others. 


WEST AFRICA 

@ Four new training schools for 
teachers have been opened in Nigeria 
during the last two years. 
@ Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
turned to hospital work in French 
Equatorial Africa. He has for some 
time been visiting and giving concerts 
in England. 

@ During the last twenty-five years, 
the volume of exports from West 
Africa to Europe has been increased 
tenfold and has not yet reached its 
maximum. ‘There is a growing de- 
mand in European industries for tropi- 
cal products. 

@ Achimota, Great Britain’s black 
“University” on the Gold Coast has 
the following enrollment: Kindergar- 
ten and primary grades, 214; high 
school students, 49; university stu- 
dents, 3. In addition to this, there are 
140 “‘student-teachers”’, whose aca- 
demic status is not clear. 
@ The Achimota College has a new 
constitution under which the control 
passes from the hands of the govern- 
ment to a-council composed of Ne- 
groes, Europeans nominated by the 
Governor, and members elected by the 
faculty. 
@ At the election for the Sierra Leone 
Legislative Council, British West 
Africa, on November 4th, Dr. H. C. 
Bankole Bright and Mr. E. S. Beoku 
Betts, were elected from the city, and 
from the country, Mr. J. G. Hyde. 
The number of voters has increased 
from 1,049 in 1924 to 2,749 in 1929. 
Three native chiefs have been appoint- 
ed to the Council. The new session 
opened November 19th. 

(Will you please turn to page 69) 
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THE STORM 


HE air grows sultry 

Without its usual breeze— 
The long-expected downpour comes, 
The wind tears thru the trees, 
A clap of thunder shakes the earth 
With a rumbling, muttering sound, 
A streak of lightning flits above, 
Revealing the homeward bound. 
With a rending crash a limb falls down, 
Its leaves are blown about the ground, 
The hisstng rain in torrents beats 
Upon the homes of many streets 
While inmates are indeed alarmed 
Until the mighty storm is calmed. 
And then, alas, to end their strife 
A sunbeam sheds reviving life. 


ELIzABETH CarTER. Age 14. 


I think the Junior N. A. A. C. P. 
should have a page in THE CRrIsIs, be- 
cause it behooves every young person 
to read good literature, and what 
young person would not be eager to 
read a magazine knowing that his 
friends, acquaintances and club mem- 
bers have put something into it? Then, 
too, THE CRIsIs wants to become more 
widely read by young people, and the 
best way to have it widely read is to 
have a large number of contributors 
to its reading matter. Let people of 


Janet Stewart Clarence Chinn 
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N. A. A. C. P. Prize Babies. 


EFrrie LEE NEwsoMe, Critic 





apologize for the 
month. They really 


We must 
Editors this 


have had no time to get going. By 
the time that the notices of their 
selection reached them, The Feb- 
ruary Crisis was far along to- 


ward the press. We have filled 
out the page for them in a rather 
haphazrd way. But this is the 
end of the excuses. Bear with 
them this month, and next month, 
judge for yourselves. 





all ages and ideas have their part. This 
will, indeed, create within them a love 
and pride in THE Crisis. It will also 
make it possible for all members of the 
N. A. A. C. P. to study the work of 
all the other members, and for all to 
know what the work of the various 
branches really are, whether they are 
near or far. 


This will make the magazine more 
popular, which is of the greatest im- 
portance. Besides this, it will help the 
young people to develop an art of writ- 
ing and the habit of reading it much 
more regularly than they formerly did. 

The young people of today, are to be 
the adults of tomorrow, and in order 
to be successful in their tomorrow’s 
work, they must begin their prepara- 
tion today. 

Publishers of the biggest and most 
popular books, papers, and magazines 
of today have found that by having a 
group of young people make comments 
and have some active part it has been a 
boost to their publication. We all 


Mabel Perry Donald Stephens 






Cleveland, Ohio Contest. 


want THE Crisis to be on the highest 
platform, ranked among the best. 
DorotHy EpNA Grey, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

This is my idea of how the Junior 
Crisis shall be conducted: 

Each division should have an asso- 
ciated editor, who would send in 
monthly the doings and activities of 
most interest. Junior photographs or 
short write-ups of Juniors obtaining 
honors in associations, churches, 
schools and community work should be 
reproduced and also the reproduction 
of drawings, paintings, and sketches 
that show promise as a stimulant in 
this line. Conduct series of essays, 
and contests of limited lengths to give 
expression too, and obtain impressions 
from Juniors. 


Aim: The aim of the Juniors is to 
promote the study and readings of Ne- 
gro Literature and writings of Negro 
life, so as to let the race people and 
other people know, that there are and 
have been Negroes of high standard, 
who have contributed and helped civ- 
ilization to be what it is. 

To stimulate growth and interest in 
the Junior work: By encouraging in- 
tensively and extensively the study of 
Negro History and Art, ancient and 
modern of their benefactors. 

Also, to encourage the observance of 
birthdays of noted Negroes and their 
friends of particular interest in the 
Negro History and give public exer- 
cises. 

INEZ WILLIAMS, 
Long Branch, N. J. 





Virginia Dess Janet Meredith 
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THE BRANCHES OF THE 
WN. 4. 4. G. ?. 

OW is the N. A. A. C. P. sup- 

ported? ‘The answer is simple. 
It is supported by its Branches. These 
Branches are composed overwhelm- 
ingly of colored members, and in the 
last eleven years Robert Bagnall tells 
us that they have sent the sum of $402,- 
404.40 to the National Office. 


cb sas $34,366.00 
BE Shia asin ete 25,698.92 
eer es 45,834.53 
oi vice 29,985.85 
PERS 26,367.12 
BE Aicarig bie si 41,265.51 
Me Abs dco awe 66,301.38 
BE iin hte dns 30,319.72 
eS Sreee 31,274.83 
PER 30,193.39 
ae 40,797.15 


This is splendid work, but it is not 
work with which we should be satis- 
fied. Rather, the present Branches 
and others still to be formed, should 
realize that an annual Budget of 
$100,000 is the least with which an 
Association like this can do effective 
work, 

The Association suffers from a lack 
of field work. For a long time, Mr. 
Bagnall and Mr. Pickens have borne 
the brunt of a nation-wide attempt to 
keep the National Office in touch with 
local bodies. Mrs. Lampkin is a much- 
needed addition; but no amount of in- 
spection from the Center can take the 
place of local vigor, alert and active 
workers, and a new and wider pro- 
gram of social reform. 


THAT CAPITAL “N” 


HE Raleigh, North Carolina 

Times tells Antonio M. Roper, 
a student at St. Augustine’s College, 
that it will not capitalize “Negro” 
because it does not capitalize “white.” 
This logic is beneath contempt. The 
word corresponding to “white” is 
“black” or “colored”, while the words 
corresponding to Negro are Caucasian, 
Mongolian, Nordic, Indian, Jewish, 
European, African, American, and 
similar words referring to great groups 
of people. This, of course, will not 
influence the Editor of the Raleigh 
Times. He spells it “negro,” because 
that is the way he thinks. 
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ILLITERACY 


R. M. L. BRITTAIN, the Pres- 

ident of the Georgia Institute 
of Technology, tells us why Georgia 
“ranks low among the states in the 
matter of illiteracy.” These reasons 
are: 

1. Poverty, dating from the Civil 
War. 

2. Because the white people of 
Georgia are obliged to educate, “not 
only their own children, but the chil- 
dren of Negroes.” 

3. The small amount of wealth, per 
child. 

This reasoning is astonishing. In 
the first place, if Georgia is poor to- 
day, it is not because of what hap- 
pened sixty-five years ago. And sec- 
ondly, if the white people of Georgia 
have the “burden” of educating Ne- 
gro children, the Negroes, man, wo- 
man and child, have the “burden” of 
doing most of the work of Georgia 
for wages which would put anybody 
but the Brittains of the world to 
shame. 


GRUNDY, HEFLIN, VARE AND 
COMPANY 


E can not restrain our delight 

at the refusal of a seat to Sena- 
tor Vare by the United States Senate. 
We have no brief for Mr. Vare. We 
know the man and his methods. But 
to have him put out by Mr. Heflin 
and succeeded by Mr. Grundy, fills us 
with inextinguishable laughter. 

We quote the Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger with deep and abiding sym- 
pathy: 

“What now? If this sort of censor- 
ship is to persist, what may become of 
the Southern Democratic Senators 
who get to Washington only because 
their States ruthlessly and even vio- 
lently deny the simplest constitutional 
rights of fifty per cent of the people 


who live in them?” 


SMUTS 
AN SMUTS, former Prime Minis- 
ter of the Union of South Africa, 
has been traveling in England and is 
now in the United States. He is a 
man whom many regard as a 2reat in- 


ternational statesman, but for us Amer- 
ican Negroes, he has one intolerable 
defect which we more clearly than 
other peoples can see will forever keep 
him from true greatness. 


He was born and trained into the 
ingrained prejudice of the white South 
African against black folk. His whole 
conception of the world is that of a 
world not necessarily composed entire- 
ly of white people, but certainly or- 
ganized, directed and established for 
white people. When he says that he 
wants white civilization to triumph in 
Africa, he does not mean simply that 
he wants civilization to triumph, it 
must be civilization owned by white - 
people. The black people must share it 
only insofar as they cater to white peo- 
ples wants and even whims. Smuts is 
not so provincial as Hertzog. He does 
not want to face the conscience of the 
world with actual laws to keep Negroes 
from being artisans or from any real 
economic or political rights, or from 
any social status. But he wants to ac- 
complish exactly the same thing that 
Hertzog wants to accomplish: that is, 
to put the black man back “in his 
place’ and to keep him there. Beyond 
this, none of the liberalism of Jan 
Smuts has ever been able to stir a 
single step. 

Is this judgment unfair? Does it 
seem harsh when compared with what 
Mr. muts says in America? If it 
does, remember that in the Union of 
South Africa, nine-tenths of the na- 
tives are illiterate because of lack of 
school facilities; that taxation without 
representation is the rule in their poli- 
tical life, and that even in the one 
province where they have the right to 
vote, they can not vote for a Negro 
represenative; social ostracism extends 
to excluding them from white churches, 
from getting mail at the same Post 
Office window, and often from walking 
on the sidewalks. They must carry 
passes when they travel; they ride in 
Jim Crow cars; they are kept by law 
from pursuing most of the profitable 
lines of work; they can not buy land, 
save in a few restricted areas; and 
against all this zenith of race dicrim- 
ination, Jan Smuts, as Prime Min- 
ister and leading statesman, has raised 
no effective voice and merely calis them 
patient asses. 
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ABOUT WAILING 
EORGE JEAN NATHAN last 


fall told the readers of the 
American Mercury reasons that made 
him tired of wails from Negroes. His 
argument was that lynching has de- 
creased; that a Negro can live his pri- 
vate life as he pleases; that he has free- 
dom in sex, gambling and drinking; 
that he plays on college athletic teams; 
that he acts on the stage; intermarries 
sometimes with whites ; sings ; publishes 
recognized books; has big churches; 
holds public office; shines in the prize 
ring and at the Bar; is entering the 
movies; owns land and property; has 
an increasing number of colleges and 
college students and less illiteracy ; sees 
the whites getting glory from featur- 
ing him; and commits fewer suicides 
than other folk. 

All this is encouraging but it is more 
encouraging to Mr. Nathan than it is 
to us. As showing progress, it is as- 
tonishing; as absolute accomplishment 
and reasonable goal-reaching, it is noth- 
ing to be satisfied about. 

We see the other side of the shield. 
We persist in wailing because in 1929 
eight Negroes unconvicted of crime 
by any civilized method, were killed 
and tortured by mobs. We wail be- 
cause our children are growing up in 
ignorance because of discrimination 
and deliberate perversion of public 
school funds. We wail at being ex- 
cluded from public institutions, like 
libraries, hospitals and parks. We 
shriek at taxation without representa- 
tion, and the disfranchisement of nine- 
tenths of all Negroes living in the 
South, and of four-fifths of Negroes 
with education and property; at a sys- 
tem of fraud and force which distorts 
the whole basis of democratic repre- 
sentation throughout the United States 
and makes Blease and Heflin our rep- 
resentatives in Congress. We are not 
satisfied with the present condition of 
Negro actors and writers. They may, 
to be sure, entertain Mr. Nathan and 
other white folk with exhibitions of 
crude comedy, rude debauchery and 
sadism; but we conceive Art to be a 
reflection of life as it is among us and 
not life as white people conceive it. 
The every-day truth about the mass 
of Negro workers is not today writ- 
ten or permitted to be written. We 
wail because in so many cases where 
colored people show ability they are 
silently or openly discriminated 
against,—kept out of colleges; refused 
chances for research in laboratories; 
put out of their place as tennis players, 
jockeys and baseball players. We wail 
because the daily newspapers of the 
United States and the radio corpora- 
tions refuse by intricate but effective 
means to let black singers and orators 
have a place in national competition. 
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Our chance for higher training is not 
one-fourth of what it should be, and 
seems so large to Mr. Nathan simply 
because it was once so pitifully small. 
We own property, but if we had half 
the property that we have been de- 
liberately cheated out of, we could se- 
cure a startling increase of respect 
from Mr. Nathan and other magazine 
writers. We work harder than any 
other class of Americans and we are 
paid miserably less than a decent liv- 
ing wage. We are the victims of pov- 
erty, malnutrition and disease to an ex- 
tent that surpasses every other group 
in America, and for this reason we are 
crowded, pushed and kicked into the 
jails, and insane asylums. 

We are not unmindful of our ac- 
complishments and of a significant 
change in American public opinion. 
But we know perfectly well that all 
that we have accomplished is to put 
our feet upon the path to modern man- 
hood. We are still the only group in 
civilized American life who can be 
openly and grossly insulted on the pub- 
lic platform and in newspaper edi- 
torials and columns without any effec- 
tive chance to protest to a sound pub- 
lic opinion; but our encouragement 
comes from the fact that two genera- 
tions ago we could be openly mur- 
dered upon the streets of New York 
with even less protest. This is prog- 
ress. We are encouraged. But even 
with this before our faces, and with 
every respect to the American Mer- 
cury, Wwe are not going to change our 
wailing to grinning just yet. 

In fact, we have a feeling that in 
times past we have already rather over- 
done that grinning business. Let’s 
wail a while. 


TENNIS 

HERE is one subtle glow of tri- 

umph among all Negroes who 
read that Gerald L. Norman, Jr., Cap- 
tain of the Flushing, New York, High 
School Tennis Team, and Reginald 
Weir, of the Tennis Team of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, have 
not been allowed to compete in the 
National Junior Indoor Tennis 
Tournament of the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association. Every Ne- 
gro knows that the reason for this re- 
fusal is that these young men are of 
championship material. They were 
bound to win, and the white players 
of lawn tennis were afraid to be beaten 
by colored boys. This is Nordic su- 
periority with a vengeance, and it is 
the kind of thing that is becoming 
more and more common in the United 
States. There was a time when they 
kicked and kept us out because they 
said and believed we had no ability of 





brain or trained brawn. We haven't 
changed all that yet, but we are mak. 
ing rapid progress. 


ATLANTA UNIIERSITY 
T is a pleasure to know that, de- 
spite unpleasant and _ irresponsible 
rumours, none of the old teachers who 
gave their lives to Atlanta University 
have been dismissed without adequate 
compensation: One of the first ques- 
tions considered when the merger 
was discussed was protection for 
teachers who had for years devotedly 
given their service to Atlanta Univer- 
sity. Twelve names were recom- 
mended for retiring allowances. These 
allowances were voted and are still in 
effect. They include Dr. Adams, Mr. 
Webster, Miss Swift, Mrs. Howe, 
Miss Hancock, and many others well- 

known to former students of A. U. 


INTERRACIAL LOVE IN 
TEXAS 

HE Houston, Texas Post-Dis- 

patch says in a recent editorial: 

In announcing the annual convention 
of the Texas Commission on Inter-racial 
Co-operation in Dallas for Novem- 
ber 1-2, Dr. R. M. Woods, instructor 
in sociology in Sam Houston State 
Teachers’ college at Huntsville, director 
of the commission in this State, makes 
it clear that attainment of social equality 
between the races is not the aim of the 
organization. Friendliness between the 
white and colored people is promoted, 
but there is no thought of bringing them 
together on an equal social plane, he 
states. 

With this aim of the commission 
thoroughly understood, the commission 
should attract the interest and support 
of the white people generally and of the 
more intelligent and better element of 
the colored people throughout the State. 

All of which is interesting nonsense. 
How are these folks going to meet to- 
gether without social equality? Are 
they going to refuse to speak to each 
other? Can they shake hands? Would 
a cup of tea and a biscuit overthrow 
the universe? Is there any chance for 
sympathetic friendship? May not 
some of them fall in love and get mar- 
ried? And if any of these things, 
where is the line going to be drawn? 

What is the use of people talking 
like idiots just because they are try- 
ing to solve a human problem? The 
inter-racial movement in Texas is g0- 
ing to follow the same lines as human 
contacts the world over. If the move- 
ment is successful, white people and 
black people are going to get ac- 
quainted with each other. If this 
acquaintanceship and understanding 
increases, so will their social inter- 
mingling increase. And nothing that 
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the Editor of the Houston Post-Dis- 
patch can do will stop it, or ought to. 





EDUCATION 


UPPOSE that a Congressman is in- 
s terested in the American Negro, 
realizing that the oppression of any 


group of twelve million people in 


America is dangerous to the whole 
country. Suppose he wants to do some- 


thing to help the Negroes? What 
would be the most obvious thing that 
he could do? 

He might think of disfranchisement 
in the South; he might think of /ynch- 
ing, but he certainly would have to 
think of education. In education, the 
American Negro has suffered the most 
vital and damaging and inexcusable 
discrimination. He was forced by law 
to be illiterate until Emancipation ; and 
since then the public schools of the 
South have proceeded to distribute pub- 
lic taxation so that, for instance, in 
Georgia, where the Negroes form 43 
per cent of the population, they get but 
9 per cent of the school funds; while 
$36.29 is expended for each white 
child a year, only $4.59 is expended 
for each colored child. In Mississippi, 
in many counties where the Negro 
forms three-fourths of the population, 
less than a $1.00 a year per child is 
spent on Negro education. In Tunica 
County, white children receive $63 a 
year for education and Negroes $4.40. 
In South Carolina, where a majority 
of the inhabitants are Negroes, the 
state spent, 1925-26, $14,673,719, for 
white schools, and $1,655,652 for Ne- 
gro schools, 

This indicates a discrimination so 
fundamental and so calculated to per- 
petuate ignorance, crime, prejudice, 
poverty and disease, that any member of 
Congress who wishes to save his coun- 
try might well begin by advocating the 
appropriation of United States funds 
to the various states on the basis of 
illiteracy with the proviso that there 
should be in its expenditure absolutely 
no discrimination between the races. 
If any member of Congress asks for the 
votes of American Negroes, they should 
ask him what his record has been on 
national aid to education without dis- 
crimination as to race. If he replies 
by saying that he supported the appro- 
priations of Land Grant Funds, or the 
Smith-Hughes or the Smith-Lever 
Bills, ask him if in these appropria- 
tions of public funds for agricultural 
and technical education, he.saw to it 
that no discrimination between races 
was to be allowed. As a matter of 
fact, the discrimination in the adminis- 
tration of these public funds against 
Negroes is open and notorious. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 


OR a second time, we have been 

having experiences with the De- 
partment of the Interior. November 
16, Secretary Wilbur, with the ap- 
proval of President Hoover, an- 
nounced the appointment of twenty- 
three ‘distinguished authorities” as 
members of an Advisory Committee 
on National Illiteracy. The name of 
no single colored person appeared. 
Diligent inquiry finally brought in- 
formation from the Commissioner of 
Education, explaining as a reason why 
no Negro was appointed: 

“The conference called by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior on Saturday next 
consists very largely of individuals who 
have been engaged in illiterary cru- 
sades more or less as a private ven- 
ture.” 

This made me a little warm, and 
| wrote: 

“Will you permit me to say by way 
of commentary that if there are any 
people in the United States who have 
been more consistently and continu- 
ously, both as individuals and as a 
group engaged in illiteracy crusades, 
than American Negroes, I should be 
very much interested to know their 
names and race. It seems to me little 
less than outrageous that a Confer- 
ence on Illiteracy will omit represen- 
tatives of the most illiterate group in 
the United States; the group for whom 
illiteracy was for two centuries com- 
pulsory, and a group which by its own 
efforts, as well as the efforts of friends, 
has done more to reduce its illiteracy 
than any similar group in the world in 
the same length of time.” 


The Commissioner was “amazed” 
at this letter. But. nevertheless, be- 
fore the record of his amazement 


reached me, the name of Benjamine F. 
Hubert, colored President of the 
Georgia State Industrial College. had 
been added to the “distinguished au- 
thorities” aforesaid. 

We also note with interest that 
when Secretary Wilbur appointed an 
Advisory Committee for the survey of 
Secondary Education, the Negro race 
was represented by John M. Gandy, 
President of Virginia Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute. It would seem that 
while the presence of twelve million 
Negroes in the United States was ap- 
parently unknown when Mr. Wilbur 
took office, that the fact is gradually 
dawning on his consciousness. 


MY PICTURE DID NOT 
APPEAR 
T is a bit disconcerting at times to 


find yourself vanked down from 
some pinacle of endeavor to a realiza- 





tion that what your companion, your 
co-worker and your friend was think- 
ing of was not the Emancipation of the 
Colored Race, or the Rise of Woman, 
or the Right to Vote for a fair-minded 
member of the Board of Education— 
No, what he, she or it wanted was 
personal mention in the columns of 
your paper and a picture with a suit- 
ably long inscription! 

I am sure that the appetite for rea- 
sonable and honest praise has its legiti- 
mate place in the world. I like praise 
myself when I know I deserve it. But 
I am continually astonished at the 
number of people whom I find who 
seem to consider that personal men- 
tion is the main object of their ex- 
istence. Their lust for publicity is 
sickening. It seems to be the center 
and end of their living. They will 
work and work like the devil but only 
if they hear some approaching fan-fare 
of trumpets for themselves. With this 
main object, they are quite willing to 
carry on as side lines efforts to uplift 
humanity. But the main person for 
whom they are working and the only 
humanity in which they are really in- 
terested, indeed, the only object which 
calls for their whole soul and enthu- 
siasm, is themselves. 

The bad thing about these people is 
that they are missing so much. Fine 
and meritorjous as they are, or think 
they are, a little thought and reading 
and consideration would, I am sure, 
convince them that there are in the 
world any number of persons and ob- 
jects just as interesting and even more 
so. Even if they are not convinced of 
this, there is a great truth in the word 
of the Master, intimating that he who 
loses his life in a great cause may event- 


ually find it. 

All of which is preliminary to say- 
ing: 

Tue Crisis does not exist merely 
for furnishing personal publicity to en- 
terprising and pushing people who 
think they deserve it. It exists to work 
for the uplift of twelve million Ameri- 
can citizens; and if in the storm and 
stress of this work your picture is omit- 
ted, and your effort forgotten or un- 
known, forgive us and agree with us 
that the omission is small, compared 
with the great end we all seek. 


On the other hand, any magazine 
recognizes as a central part of its duty, 
the discovering and exploitation of suc- 
cessful human endeavor. But there are 
three ways of approaching this: We 
may give publicity: 1. To those whom 
the public likes to hear about; 2. to 
those it ought to hear about; 3. to those 
who want to be heard about. 


If it caters to the first, the Editor 
becomes sensational and even nasty, 
sinking inevitably to the depths of 
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transient public taste and featuring 
criminals and degenerates by the side 
of real desert and with equal if not 
greater éclat. 

If it publishes news and pictures of 
those who seek and insist on publicity, 
(and their name, dear God, is legion!) 
it surrenders all real standards of judg- 
ment and fills its pages with those who 
pay most either in cash or influence. 

Self assertion, self adventure, self 
realism, can all be understood and justi- 
fied so long as the end is infinitely more 
than Self—as much more as the world’s 
billions of selves are more than one 
Self. But, the meanness that seeks to 
filter the universe through one narrow 
me; that makes my magnification the 
manipulated and coerced end of all be- 
ing, is indefensible. 

I count my Soul too great to make 
itself its only object. 

To discover the worthy and praise 
them with restraint and truth; to set 
before one’s readers real triumphs of 
hard work and trained ability, is a most 
difficult task; such workers are modest 
and often will not be photographed or 
answer letters. They have a fine and 
wholesome contempt for mere applause. 
And even when they feel their success 
and dessert, they shrink from blowing 
their own trumpets even gently. Their 
friends and admirers are often neglect- 
ful and forgetful and so some of our 
finest characters and best workers re- 
main obscure and unknown. 

For twenty years, THE Crisis has 
striven desperately to discover and set 
before its readers such true leaders and 
workers, but our success has been but 
indifferent. 

On the other hand, and probably be- 
cause we are a young and neglected 
race, the appetite for publicity of any 
sort, the fierce envies and jealousies 
evoked for the slightest cause, is a con- 
tinual matter of the most dishearten- 
ing astonishment and shame to a con- 
scientious colored Editor. 

Shrieks and anathemas descend upon 
his unprotected head: “I won’t work 
for your organization any more!” cries 
one. But it is not my organization. 
“Why did you give him three inches 
and me only two?” Why, indeed un- 
less I had an unexpected inch of space. 
“Why did you mention Dr. Smith and 
say no word of Dr. Jones?” But, I 
never heard of Dr. Jones. Who does 
he happen to be? And so on. 

Of course, it is not solely a “colored” 
problem. It is American. It is demo- 
cratic. One of the acute failures of 
modern democracy is the apparent ne- 
cessity of obviously and blatantly cam- 
paigning for office. To all finer na- 
tures, the thing is revolting. Fancy 
standing up to say: “I want to be Sena- 
tor and I’ll make a good one!” How 
do I know I will? I don’t know. In 
fact, I probably know I won’t. And 
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thus, the Senate is filled with the sort 
of man who can stand and offer him- 
self naked to millions. Men not prin- 
ciples thus becomes the slogan of our 
democracy. 

But you and I must go back to prin- 
ciples. We must go back to the selfless 
striving for ideals. Do not think of 
THE Crisis simply as a means of boost- 
ing me and you to our friends; think 
of it as a great educator of a people and 
exponent of a human cause. The up- 
lift of the Negro race and all humanity 
with it is the object of THE Crisis and 
not the advertisement of Jim Smith. 

And perhaps that’s why your picture 
failed to appear. 


PROVINCIALISM 


N the course of making an intensive 

research of all the material avail- 
able on the subject of Langston 
Hughes, and the Modern Negro last 
term, I came across the Crisis. Since 
then, I have been following it up close- 
ly, perhaps because it is one of the few 
magazines of the Negro available at 
the Public libraries. 

I, you must know, am a girl and a 
white girl. This is meant only as an 
introduction to what I am sincerely 
interested in. 

In the Postscript, this month, you 
answer the absurd, if pitiful, child 
Roland A. Barton and, in answering 
you say :— 

“Would you be any less ashamed of 
being descended from a black man, 
or would your schoolmates feel any 
less superior to you.” 

It is about that I am writing. You 
continue and say: “Your real work 
as a Negro lies in two directions: 
First, to let the world know what 
there is fine and genuine about the 
Negro race.” 

Right. But here is where I want 
to challenge. Some place in my re- 
search I came across—I am sorry I 
have not my essay with me else I would 
quote directly—an article by a boy 
whom I admire and respect greatly, 
Langston Hughes, whom I intend to 
meet some day. In it he said as nearly 
as I remember: , 

“We build our [castles] as firmly 
as we know how. (Talking of the 
younger Negro attempts). If the 
Negro is pleased, we are glad; if they 
are not, it doesn’t matter either.” 

At the time the challenge made my 
being quiver in sympathetic accord but 
now—now I question this isolation 
and selfish retainment of the new gos- 
pel. And that is why I write to you. 

I have a friend, a young Negro girl, 
who is race conscious and ignorant, 
horribly so, of all her race is doing. 
I am her good friend and she is mine 
but the gap of color is so strong, due 
to her desire to forget her race and 


become different, that I have but once 
in the many months I have known her 
been able to break the shell of her reti- 
cence (spell it as you will) and then 
only because of my fury at her bland 
ignorance of the existence of Countée 
Cullen. 

I don’t want you to think that she 
is stupid. She isn’t. She’s fine—fine 
clear through, with much ability. But 
she must be taken in hand. People 
wiser than she or I, people unpreju- 
diced and sympathetic must “‘patron- 
ize” her. 

You see she is leaving school, train- 
ing school, and may do anything at all. 
“Travel,” she says vaguely., 

It’s all wrong. She must not be 
permitted to become nothing. I am 
not a sentimentalist, not at all irra- 
tional either. She must meet new peo- 
ple, people who have done something. 
Her friends are negligible, negative. 
She realizes it, and is discouraged. 
You must help her. See her, talk to 
her. She knows nothing of this, so 
you can with a fine bravado drop this. 
But I challenge your statement. Work 
is being done. Groups are being 
formed. I know nothing of these. 
She knows less than I. 

You must help her. 


RED CROSS 
RINTING must be very slow in 
Washington. In the spring of 
1927, the N. A. A. C. P. complained 
of discrimination by Red Cross relief 
agencies in the Mississippi flood relief. 
This was emphatically denied. Then, 
President Hoover appointed a colored 
Committee. The Report of the col- 
ored Committee justified the criticisms 
of the N. A. A. C. P. in every im- 
portant respect. They reported on 
numerous and open discriminations in 
relief work. The Red Cross, as usual, 
passed the “‘buck” and blamed every- 
body but themselves. The colored 
Committee, under the chairmanship 
of R. R. Moton, and with the co-oper- 
ation of Bishop Jones, A. L. Holsey, 
J. S. Clarke, E. S. Jones, J. O. Thom- 
as, Mrs. John Hope, Miss Eva 
Bowles, C. A. Barnett, R. C. Brown, 
Miss M. FE. Williams, R. R. Taylor, 
Dr. L. M. McCoy, Dr. J. B. Mar- 
tin, B. M. Roddy, S. D. Redmond, 
T. M. Campbell, worked hard and 
faithfully, from June ,1927, to April, 
1928. Their Report carefully ar- 
arranged and toned down and pre- 
pared for the consumption of the pub- 
lic by persons in authority in Wash- 
ington has finally seen the light at the 
end of 1929. 

This is a good deal better than 
nothing. But it is too bad that this 
Committee could not have been the 

(Will you please turn to page 70) 
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Exploitation or Co-operation 
(Continued from page 49) 


b. Negro Business League 
c. Consumers’ Co-operative 
League of America. 


Conclusion 
Blind Drifting or Intelligent Planning 


T is the opinion of the writer that 

the Negro is faced with two alterna- 
tives: continued exploitation in the 
present economic order; or economic 
and industrial opportunity through an 
ever widening co-operative society of 
the Negroes’ own making. ‘The latter 
means four main forms of co-operation: 
(1) Consumers’ co-operation; (2) 
producers’ co-operation; (3) co-opera- 
tive credit, which means the advantages 
ot collective capital; (4) Distributors’ 
co-operation. 

This economic adjustment involves a 
technique of inquiry, research, experi- 
mentation, analysis, inference, testing, 
and verification. Naturally upon the 
Negro leaders falls the task of promot- 
ing and executing the program. 

The need is so urgent and the actual 
achievements of co-operation so real 
that those who grasp the principles of 
co-operation can hardly withhold their 
effort. 


Inter-marriage 
(Continued from page 50) 


the reverse holds true) to a position so 
horribly invidious, and exclaim “I love 
you” at the same time? This young 
man and woman propose to ignore So- 
ciety and live for themselves. Impos- 
sible. As eternal as the hills is the 
dictum, Man cannot live alone. Yet 
they deserve great credit for daring to 
face discussion. In the millennium 
there will be no obstacle to their mar- 
riage before Man: before God there 
never has been: but this is not 
the millennium. You must, each of 
you find within your own race or group 
(call it whatever you will) one who 
can place you in the light of Society’s 
benign approval—and keep you there, 
secure in the most exalted earthly hap- 
piness. Finally, it is only fair to say 
that while it is true the above opinions 
are merely those of one man, yet they 
should be regarded with deep sincerity, 
as they are expressed, because they 
were formed under experiences just a 
trifle out of the ordinary, extending 
over my lifetime. 


A Colored Man of New York. 


N. A. A. C. P. 
(Continued from page 52) 
And interest in the struggles was lit- 
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erally world-wide, newspapers in In- 
dia, Africa and the Far East, as well 
as in Canada and Europe, publishing 
detailed accounts of their progress. 


For the future then, these victories 
before public opinion are happy omens. 
They demonstrate that there is a body 
of citizens, large and ready to speak 
out, who will no longer tolerate gross 
discrimination and insult. It needs 
only to put the case of the Negro be- 
fore them and they will and do 
respond. 


In the field of the law and legal de- 
fense of the Negro’s civil rights, the 
Association has advanced its standards. 
One of the important victories won 
during the year, in Huntington, West 
Virginia, constitutes a direct and dam- 
aging blow at residential segregation 
by covenant among white property 
owners. And the entire issue of resi- 
dential segregation as well as that of 
the vote, was contested on a wide 
front, cases being undertaken in Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Washington, D. C.; 
and Columbus, Ohio, besides the vic- 
torious contest in Huntington. Con- 
tests against the white primary system, 
by which state committees seek to bar 
Negroes from the primary elections, 
were undertaken in no less than four 
states, Virginia, Florida, Texas and 
Arkansas. 

A mere list and brief description of 
some of the legal cases undertaken 
during the year gives an idea of the 
variety of serious problems the N. A. 
A. C. P, is constantly being called 
upon to face. For example: In Dayton, 
Ohio, Roy Freeman, convicted of mur- 
dering a police officer, was acquitted 
on second trial; conviction in Virginia 
of Thomas Nelson, on a charge of first 
degree murder, was set aside on appeal, 
by the State Supreme Court; in South 
Carolina, Ben Bess, who had served 
fourteen years of a thirty-year sen- 
tence on a white woman’s perjured 
testimony, was freed; in Arkansas, 
where two boys, Robert Bell and 
Grady Swain had been sentenced to be 
hanged, conviction of one of them was 
set aside by the State Supreme Court 
and on second trial he was sentenced to 
life imprisonment, with appeal again 
taken; in Brooklyn, where a young 
Lincoln University student had been 
shot by a police officer wearing civilian 
clothes, the N.A.A.C.P. procured dis- 
missal of the case against the boy and 
his companion and pressed charges 
against the police officer; in Gary, In- 
diana, a protracted legal struggle is 
being waged to prevent segregation of 
colored high school students; in Ten- 
nessee, Turley Wright, young colored 
man convicted on perjured testimony, 
of assault on an aged white woman, 
has been freed; in Kansas City, one of 
a group who committed an assault 
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today.” 
Benjamin Franklin 
must have under- 
stood human na 
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that the first in- 
clination of 2 hu- 
man being is to 
delay. It is the 
line of least re- 
sistance. 
To delay joining 
o ur Christmas 
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EXECUTE your 
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of next Christmas 
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NATIONAL NEGRO HYMN 
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upon A. L. Totten, representative of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters, has been sentenced to prison; in 
Boston, a colored girl whom it had 
been sought to exclude, was admitted 
to the Sargent School of Physical 
Training; in Louisiana, two white men 
were sentenced to life imprisonment 
for wanton and unprovoked murder of 
two colored women; in Oklahoma, ap- 
peal has been taken from the sentence 
to life imprisonment imposed on Ed- 
ward Glass for the alleged murder of 
a white police officer; in Wisconsin an 
anti-intermarriage bill has been killed. 

This is only a skeleton outline of a 
few of the cases which have come to 
the N.A.A.C.P. during the year. 
Many of them involve the defense and 
release of people who would otherwise 
have been executed or would be un- 
justly imprisoned for life. The cases 
involve prompt action, contacts with 
attorneys white and colored in all parts 
of the United States, careful delibera- 
tion by the National Legal Committee 
in New York, and often a considerable 
expenditure of funds on necessary legal 
expenses. Even so, what the N.A.A. 
C.P. spends on all its legal’ work is not 
as much, by far, as a single case often 
costs other individuals or organizations. 

In the legal work of the Association, 
as has often been stressed, two con- 
siderations are paramount. First, the 
case must be one clearly involving 
discrimination because of color. Second, 
it should establish some general prin- 
cipal vital to the citizenship of colored 
people. With these two guiding lines 
the cases undertaken by the N.A.A. 
C.P. and its branches are chosen. But 
it is becoming ever more and more 
clear, that the amount of legal work 
the Association could do and ought to 
do if it were adequately supplied with 
funds, is simply immense. And no 
work could possibly be more valuable 
in safeguarding for the colored chil- 
dren of America the democracy in 
which they are to live. The result of 
successful legal contests is not merely 
the righting of injustice to individuals 
and to their race. Notice is thereby 
served on all people that the rights of 
Negroes cannot be violated with im- 
punity. And, in such cases as the con- 
viction of Louisiana white men for 
murdering colored women, that object 
lesson was demonstrated in the heart 
of the South in a section where the 
rights of Negroes even to their lives 
had been least respected. 

Meanwhile, both among liberal and 
intelligent white men in the South 
and in literary, theatrical, and musical 
circles in the North, reaching an ever 
increasing audience, the Association is 
cementing friendships. The _ benefit 
concert given early in December at 
the Forrest Theatre was a striking 
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Study Business Subjects at 


The Stenographers’ Institute 


pein known as DUNCAN’S BUSINESS 
SCHOOL, 1227 S. 17th St., Phila., Pa. They'll 
make you a competent stenographer, book- 
keeper or typist in a short time. Dormitories 
for Girls. 

Mid-winter term begins February 17, 1930— 
Prepare to take Civil Service Examinations. 
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tHE CHEYNEY TRAINING 
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(A 8TATE NORMAL SCHOOL) 


CHEYNEY, PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA State Normal Sckool 

Offering, in addition to the regular Normal 
Xeademic Course ef two years, professional 
ree year eourses is Home Economies and 
thep Work. 


\ diploma from any ef these courses makes a 
waduate eligible to teach in the public schools 
€ Pennsylvania. 

Ver further information amd catalog, write 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Priacipal 
CHEYNEY, PA. 
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The time for 
Schools 
to advertise 


is during the year 
when parents are 
making up their 
minds. 
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Phone Lincoln 1290 


E. LOUIS MOORE, A.B., LL.B. 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 


309 Mme. Walker Bidg. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Member of all courts of the state of Indiana 
and United States District Court 
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HARTSHORN MEMORIAL 
COLLEGE 


Richmond, Va. 
NOW—An Academy 


Eventually—A College fer 
t he Separate 
Education of 


Young Women, 
Whis institutien which has been set apart fer 
the separate edueation ef young women ever 
sinee its founding in 1883, will, in the immediats 
future, devote every energy upem grade, and, espe- 
cially, academic work only, sinee eollege wosk 
bas been diseentinued for the t. 











; s 
Cellege Preparatory Ceurse whieh will admit te 
any college. 

Hartshorn offers, besides ite pure seholastie eus- 
ticulum, s home influenee where the development 
ef Christian character is the fundamental purpese 


Send for a catalogue to the President. 


MRS. HARRIETT I.TALCOTT, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


State  accretited 
Three year course in 
general nursing. 50 
bed hospital. On ap- 
proved list of Amer- 
lean College of Sur- 
geons. Free tuition, 
board and room, 
text-books, uniferms; 
also = monthly 
allowance. Ideal lo- 
cation, 1,000 
above sea level. Only 
High School Grad- 
uates admitted. 


Write to, Ethel M. Bigham, R. N. 


Supt. of Nurses 


BURRELL MEMORIAL Hosprtat 


Roanoke, Va. 





St. Mary’s School 


Az Episcopal boarding school fer iris, 
ander the direction of the sisters of &t. 
Mary. Address: THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 
6188 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


cola &School 


incol 
261-269 West 12516 St _.N-Y.C. 


Secretarial 
All Commercial Course 
Civil Service Course 


REGENTS AIDS: Algebra, English, Gram- 
mar, Arithmetic-elementary and ad- 
vanced, Social Science, Geography and 
U. S. History. 

SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
—for license No. 1 Exam. N. Y. City 
Elementary Schools. 

SUMMER SCHOOL COACHING — 90 
hours July-August classes now forming 
May examins. 

LECTURE COURSE now organizing. 

INSTRUCTORS: Gilby Robinson L.LB. 
(Lond) F.I.P.S. Howard Day B.S., M. 
A. (Fordham University New York). 


CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 
Phone Monument 3620 
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event, one unique in the Association’s 
history. ‘Talented performers, ““‘head- 
liners’ on Broadway, white and col- 
ored stars of the most popular stage 
and screen successes, turned out cheer- 
fully to give their services ; and the 
audience was such that the Associated 
Press correspondent sent out to the 
newspapers of the entire country a 
brief comment on the affair in the so- 
ciety news. This society news com- 
ment was published in southern dailies 
as well as in newspapers from Maine 
to the Pacific Coast. 


All this work, of legal battle, of ° 


hammering away at the press of the 
civilized world, of lecturing before 
schools, colleges, in the Far South as 
well as in the North and West, of 
keeping the problem of decent race re- 
lations between white and_ colored 
Americans before the conscience of the 
entire country, is having its effect here 
and abroad. Every year adds to the 
impressive list of victories. And 1929 
in this respect has been a banner year. 

There is room for confidence and 
hope in what the Association is doing. 
What it does in the future depends 
very largely upon the branches and 
membership of the Association. On 
them the N.A.A.C.P. depends for sup- 
port. And on their support, depends 
in part the continuance of the impres- 
sive progress which can be recorded 
for colored Americans. 


Along the Color Line 


(Continued from page 61) 


@ The Ninth Anniversary of the 
accession of Alake Ademola II of 
Abeokuta, Nigeria, British West 


Africa, has been celebrated. 

@ Professor Ernest Schwarz, a white 
British South African, is dead in Sene- 
gal. He was a student of African 
geology and an advocate of irrigation, 


especially in the Kalahari Desert. 
His last journal says of Senegal: 
We landed yesterday in a_ blazing 


heat—this is the real Senegal, Dakar, 
the capital of the whole of French West 
Africa, which includes Mauretania with 
its Berbers, the River Senegal, with the 
Fulahs, right up to Timbuctoo. The 
inhabitants are very different from the 
Kaffirs; they wear very wide, loose 
cotton clothes—the richer ones making 
themselves into perfect balloons. Certain 
tribes wear white, others blue; others 
again, black. The women are marvel- 
lously got up, with tiny ringlets, lace 
robes as voluminous as those of the men, 
and great silver anklets, or golden shoes. 
‘ere are practically no Arabs—this is 
Negroland, but the Negroes are con- 
scious that not so very long ago they 
ad great empires that fought the white 
man successfully. 


¢ African laborers employed by an 
English Trading Company in Gambia, 
British West Africa, went on a strike 
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in November. There was some vio- 
lence, and police and troops were used. 
The strikers returned to work after 
their demand for an increase of 25 
per cent in their wages had been 
granted and they retained the right to 
membership in their trade union. 


@ There has been rioting in South 
East Nigeria, British West Africa, 
with the strange result that 43 black 
women and one black man, and appar- 
ently no white officials or soldiers have 
been killed. Most of the casualties 
took place December 11 at Opobo. 
The victims died by drowning and 
gunshot wounds. The Associated 
Press is ‘‘not able to learn the exact 
cause of the riots’’! 


EAST AFRICA 
@ The Moslem University of Al- 
Azhar in Cairo, is to be reconstituted 
along modern lines and teach foreign 
languages and modern science. 
@ Traveling supervising teachers of 
the Jeanes type are being used in many 
parts of East Africa and Rhodesia. 
@ The Portuguese Government is de- 
termined to stop compulsory native la- 
bor at Mozambique except for govern- 
ment work. The local farmers are 
protesting bitterly. 
@ An Exhibition is being held at Dar- 
es-Salaam, Tanganyika, East Africa. 
It consists of African handicrafts and 
Asiatic imports. Natives in white, In- 
dians in colors, Arabian sheiks and 
white Europeans are attending in 
large numbers. There are 3,000 ex- 
hibits sent by 700 exhibitors. 
@ The re-organization of the educa- 
tion of natives in East Africa is being 
considered in London. English and 
vernacular languages will be taught. 
“The demand of Africans for educa- 
tion is the most striking feature in 
Kenya today.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 


@ The police recently raided the na- 
tive quarters at Durban, South Africa 
and arrested 350 persons. They car- 
ried bayonets and machine guns and 
searched 5,000 natives. All this is 


supposed to be a move against black 
Communism. 


@ Gradually, in South Africa, it 
looks as though the color bar in the 
trade unions is being broken down. 
Lately, the South African Typograph- 
ical Union has admitted Indians as 
members. The President of the Union 
favored “a course which of necessity 
will lead to the admission of black and 
colored workers in all trades, and... 
white boys and girls, at least, in the 
printing industry, will soon have to 
learn their trade under black work- 


ers.” 





Rust College 


GOING TO COLLEGE? 
Come to Rust College—Beautifully 
Located. Students from 
Fourteen States 
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College of Liberal Arts, Standard 
Normal, Home Economics, Music, 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 





EMcient Faculty. New Equipment fer 
Laberateries, Enlarged Library. 
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For further isformation write 


| President L. M. McCoy 
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It is the Duty of 
Human Beings 


to be attractive 


The EAST INDIA HAIR 
GROWER will help you by increas- 
ing the strength and natural health 
and beauty of your hair. 


UAL Le a) 


F your Hair is Dry and re or if you are 

bothered with Fallin Hair, Dandruff, Itch- 
ing Scalp or any Hair ‘Trouble, We want you to 
try a jar of EAST INDIA HAIR GROWER. 
The Remedy contains medical properties that 
go to the roots of the Hair, stimulate the 
skin, helping nature do its work. Leaves the 
hair soft and silky. Perfumed with a balm of 
a thousand flowers. The best known remedy 
for Heavy and Beautiful Black Eye-Brows. 
Also restores Gray Hair to its Natural Color. 
Can be used with Hot Iron. 


PRICE SENT BY MAIL, 5c. 
10c. Extra for Postage 


AGENTS OUTFIT 
1 Hair Grower. 1 Temple Oil, 1 Sham- 
poo, 1 Pressing Oil, 1 Face Cream and 
Direction for Selling. $2.00. 25c Extra 
for Postage. 


S. D. LYONS 


316 N. Central, Dept. B. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





HOTELS 


THE CRISIS 
proposes to feature and expand 
this page. Will our friends 
write us of their experience and 
recommend hotels in all leading 
cities? 


HOTEL OLGA — 


695 Lenox Ave. cor. 145th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
SELECT FAMILY AND 
TOURIST HOTEL 


Running hot and cold water in each room. All 
rooms outside exposure. Service: subway and 
surface cars at door. Rates reasonable. 


ED. H. WILSON, Proprietor 
Telephone: Audubon 3796 


When in New York 
make the 


HOTEL DUMAS 


Your stopping place 


205 W. 135th Street 
At Seventh Avenue 


Just across the street 
from Everywhere 


Telephones 
BRADHURST 1131 
AUDUBON 4343 


Price Lowest 
Service Unsurpassed 


other 
none 


There are 
Hotels, but 
Better than 


The HOTEL 
DUMAS 


F. C. FANE, prop. 


YOUNG MEN! 


Whee ia Chicage stay at the Y. M. C. A. Com- 
fewenble reems, cafeteria, gymnasium, natete- 
stem. Empleymeat Bureau for members. 


For further information address 


Postscript 
(Continued from page 66) 

occasion of calling to the attention of 
the public the wretched framework of 
the Red Cross; its figurehead officers, 
and its local organizations, arranged 
without democratic control, and, in the 
South, with the persistent disfranchise- 
ment of colored citizens who are kept 
from joining the Red Cross organiza- 
tion or from having any voice in its 
activities, except to contribute their 
hard-earned cash. 


From Housecleaner 
(Continued from page 53) 
these was the question of adequate 
housing. When the World War had 
ended, wages came down, but rents re- 
mained the same. The difficult ques- 
tion was to provide places for colored 
people to live at a fair and reasonable 
rental. Mr. Cook knew this and 
helped to form a real estate corpora- 
tion for this purpose. The Public 
Realty Company, Inc. was formed in 
1920. ‘The capital only amounted to 
six hundred dollars at first, but the 
company immediately began to acquire 
property. Its holdings now consist of 
two six family houses, a garage and a 
one family house. The initial capital 
has increased until it now amounts to 

forty thousand dollars. 
What is the motive behind the re- 
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The Phillis Wheatley Association 
MISS JANE E. HUNTER, Gen. Sec. 
4450 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


LISTEN. If we send a great book on 
Oratory and a book with hundreds of 
prayers, also a circular by which you 
ean get addresses for all occasions, at 
small cost, will you take them? Write 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS SOCIETY 

x 8 Oak 


Bo land, California 


cital of these facts? It would not be 
amiss to write this story just to praise 
the successful efforts of an amibitioys 
man, but our interest.goes further than 
that. Albert Cook, in company with 
other men, is proving the capacity of 
the colored people to engage in busi. 
ness. This is by far the most im. 
portant contribution that a Negro can 
make to racial progress. In the next 
decade the path of colored people in 
America will be made easier because 
of the work done by our business pio- 
neers today. When we have created 
new economic opportunities, we can 
then develop our spiritual and cultural 
resources to their fullest. We will be 
able to support our singers and writers 
and not leave them to sell their wares 
to an uncertain white public. Some 
will consider this peering into the dis- 
tant future, but it must be admitted 
that no people can entirely free them- 
selves until they have built a strong 
economic foundation. The accom- 
plishments of our business men today 
will prepare us for better conditions 
tomorrow. ‘This is why we present 
the story of Albert Bruce Cook, and 
his business ventures. 


The Outer Pocket 


(Continued ‘from page 55) 


ents behind me. I thought the edu- 
cation of the children came first. 

Of course my Southern family is 
bitterly opposed to my efforts, but that 
makes no difference. My problem 
now is where to take hold again next 
fall. If I teach in a white school the 
experience is sure to repeat itself. If 
! were married I would try working 
through normal friendships, but with 
my family feeling as they do, it is 
necessary for me to find some work by 
which I can support myself. 

A missionary agency which has a 
number of schools for Negroes in the 
South was anxious for me to teach in 
one of them. But I told them that I 
intended treating every member of the 
faculty the same and to choose my 
friends from congeniality alone and 
they are not so eager for my services 
now. I wish I knew what to do. 

I am writing this to you both to let 
you know a little of the difficulty that 
some of us face when we try to do 
something, and also to ask you for 
some suggestions. You have lived both 
in the North and in the South, and 
have taught in Atlanta University, and 
because you are older and wiser than 
I am, I am hoping that you can make 
me some practical suggestions. = 

Please forgive all presumption 
this letter, as I desire only some sug- 
gestions as to what it would be possible 
for me to do next. 


Tue Crisis 
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THIS IS THE 
20th Year of 
The CRISIS 


Will you help us to realize a 
GLAD NEW YEAR? 


HOW? 
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Subscribe in advance—$5 for 4 years. 


Send the Crisis as a present to friends, enemies and 
young folk. 


Give $10 for a Blanket Subscription to enable us to 
distribute The Crisis where it will do the most good 
—to poor schools, to asylums, to the aged and help- 
less, to jails and Congress! 


Buy a book—we know you have one, but buy another. 
We can sell you a Crisis subscription, plus any of 
these books at a surprising reduction. 


Brawley, ‘“‘Negro in Literature and Art” 

The Cullen, “The Black Christ”’ for a 

x Books by W. E. B. Du Bois ° 
CRISIS Beskent Plum Bun” deduction 

Hill, ‘**Toussaint L’Ouverture”’ 

and Books by James Weldon Johnson of 20% 
Larsen, ‘‘Passing”’ 
Moton, ‘‘What the Negro Thinks” 
Pickens, ‘Bursting Bonds” 
Calverton’s ‘Negro Anthology” 
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Massage 
Shampoo 
Pressing 
Curling 
Waving 
Hot Oil 


Treatments 


THERE’S A WALKER 
AGENT’S SHOPPE 
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MAGIC TOUCH 


VW ALKER agents throughout the world using | 
Mme. C. J. Walker Preparations, giving © 
Mme. C. J. Walker Treatments—and by their Ff 
superior training, their years of experience, their _ 
expert, friendly, advice and their individual — 
Magic Touch are making countless women pret. — 
ty. They can make you pretty too ina surprising 


short time. 


Mme. C. J. Walker’s Wonderful Hair Grower—used by 
Mme. C. J. Walker agents brings the best results, a new inde- 
scribable beauty of hair. 


Mme. C. J. Walker’s Hot Oil Treatments, given by expert 
Walker agents are corrective for tight, infertile, non-produc- 
tive, scalps—a joy you won't forget. 


Mme. C. J. Walker facials with Mme. Walker creams— 
Walker agents using them—give your skin a velvety smooth- 
ness, keep you feeling fresh and make you admirably attractive. 


Waves—marcel, finger, and water,—positively nothing like 
them in a Mme. C. J. Walker Shoppe. Symmetrical, deep and 
lasting waves that provoke unending compliments. 


Women everywhere,—leaders on the stage, in society, business 
and every walk of life tell us, “Indeed there is a difference in 
Mme. C. J. Walker Treatments.” 


Do as these women do, get the habit of going regularly to the 
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nearest 


NEAR YOU. 


Singeing 
Facials 
Hair Cutting r 


Dyeing and 4 
Tinting 


Fancy Hair 4 
Dressing — : 


Eyebrow 
Arching 


Manicuring 3 


LOOK FOR 


THE SIGN, | 


THE MME. C. J. WALKER MFG. CO., INC. 
_ WALKER BLDG., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








